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IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
ite editor end proprietor Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Ohurches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 


‘published by Company oF 


Tax Pactric’’—an Incorporated Oompany. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, A. L. Van Blarcom, Joseph 
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First Pure, then Peaceable: without Partiality and witheut Hypecrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscr’ption, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tux Pacirio, No.7 


| Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 


or badly printed or folded, send postal card 


to Tuz Paorrr at once. zx 
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CONTENTMENT. 


To be content with what we have 
Is to enjoy the whole of life. 
The highest prize that mortals crave 
Sinks ‘neath the level of the grave, 
And ends in strife. 


With godliness, contentment is 
The highest gain the earth affords; 
And yet this precious human bliss 
Is not of man’s own worthiness; 
It is the Lord’s. 


Where men accepts the gifts of grace, 
His graces grow and multiply; 
With strength divine be runs a race, 
Without regard to time or place, 
- For God is nigh. . 


To live is Christ. Life blest indeed! 
Earth seems to loge its upas shade. 
To follow Christ, is men to lead; 
To gather is to scatter seed. 
Christ is displayed. 


Content witkal, yet pressing on, 
First in the field with flag unfurled; 
No quarter till the figl t is won, 
Then victors through God’s gracious Son, 
We own the world. 


We cwn the earib, and press it free; 
Our rest is not where shadows fall. — 
The blessed words, ‘‘Ccme unto me,” 
Will lead us to eternity, 
Where Christ is all. 


Dec. 8, 1889. W.H. T. 
THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE. 


BY REV. SIDNEY L, GULICK, 


KUMAMOTO, JAPAN, Nov.16, 1889. 

Dear Friends in America: The sur- 
prises that come to us here in Japan are 
ever fresh; it is the unexpected that hap- 
pens, so that I may learn some day to 
make no promises, especially abcut writ- 
ing letters. My last general letter refer- 
red to the possibility of an illustrated let- 
teron the Kumamoto earthquakes, I 
hope no one will doubt me when I say 
that it was my full intention to write one, 
and that scon after my return. But two 
months have elapsed since our return, 
and yet nothing has been done. My 
only and sufficient reason is that I have 
been exceedingly busy on mission work, 
writing as earnest letters as I could for re- 
enforcements, besides my regular work of 
studying, teaching, and helping in extra 
meetings. I had hoped to write a letter 
that would be of real interest, going 
somewhat into the scientific aspects of 
the phenomena presented, but I find 
that I cannot possibly take time for it. 
But thinking that you may still be inter- 
ested in a less ambitious letter, I will 
describe briefly some of the more prom- 
inent features of interest. 

In order for anything like a compre- 
hension of the recent experiences in Ku- 
mamoto, I should premise that Japan is 
aland of earttquakes; from time im- 
memorial many and severe shocks bave 
visited this country with great destruc- 
Whole cities have been destroyed ; 
and rendered uninhabitable for months 
at a time by the frequency of the severe 
shakings. At some of these times, thou- 
sands and even tens of thousands of 
people have been killed; tidal waves 
have flooded the coast countries, and 
have washed thousands out to sea at a 
single stroke. And not only have there 
been severe shakings, but the mountains 
have at many times exploded, entirely 
covering up many villages and hamlets, 
and transforming the face of the country. 
Such an explosion took place within a 
hundred years at a place about twenty 
miles from Kumamoto. The premonitions 
of a disturbance came several months 
before, and the people all fled; but the 
months of quiet restored confidence and 
the people had mostly returned, when, 
without further warning, the half of a 
great mountain, an old but dead volcano, 
about 3,500 feet high, was blown off to 
sea, covering the plain between with its 
debris, and of course, entirely obliterat- 
ing whole villages. Such, too, was the 
disaster at Bandaizan a year ago—pre- 
monitory shocks, a few months of quiet, 
and then the explosion of an old and 
long-extinct volcano. The country for 
miles on one side of the mountain was 
ruined; four hamlets were entirely cover- 
ed, and their place cannot be recognized, 
while many others suffered more or less. 
Fortunately, the region was not densely 
populated, and so only about 500 lost 
their lives. 
however, that only about 70 are recorded 
as having been wounded. All these 
facts about earthquakes in general and 
the two particularly mentioned especial- 
ly, are well known facts to the people of 
this region, and should be understood in 
order to a comprehension of the circum- 
stances that attended the experiences 
here this summer. 

The earthquakes at Kumamoto began 
On July 28th, at about midnight. The 
first shock was a very severe one, entire- 
ly demolishing several houses, throwing 
down considerable portions of the castle 
walls, and wrecking more or less all the 
It was so severe 
in some places that men were thrown 
down when they tried to walk; several of 
my scholars say that when they tried to 
go out of the house they could not at 


first, being unable to stand up. On that 


first night four persons were killed in the 
city, and 24 in the province, while a 


It is interesting to note, | 


great many were injured. During the 
following twenty-four hours, there occur- 
red over 50 distinct shocks, but none of 
a severity equal to the first. Though 
much damage was done to the already 
weakened houses, none suffered person- 
ally being on the look-out, During the 


succeeding five or six days the shocks 


gradually decreased in force and fre- 
quency, and confidence began to return 
to the people, who, leaving the booths in 
the streets, were returning to their houses. 
A seismologist had visited the city and 
expressed the belief that the center of 
the disturbance was in the city; all be- 
lieved that it was certainly not further 
than the old extinct volcano which lies 
not further than three miles from the 
city. It was also the common belief 


. hat if there should be a rupture in the 


bills, the city would be destroyed. The 
city Cfficials were much distressed at the 
Opinion of the seismologist; but, consid- 
ering it their duty to warn the people, 


‘|they.sent and distributed in different 


parts of the city a printed statement of 
this opinion. On that very night, Aug. 
3d, there occurred another shock, eq ually 
if not more severe than the first. This, 
immediately following the wise man’s 
opinion, and magnified doubtless by the 
many traditions and memories of former 
disasters and mountain explosions, caus- 
ed a panic. Fortwo nights and a day 
the people were fleeing; the shocks fol- 
lowed again and again in rapid succes- 
sion, sounding like the booming of heavy 
cannon near at band, The panic-strick- 
en, terrified people, thinking immediate 
destruction was upon them, rushed from 
their houses, and the streets became a 
seething mass, the confusion and terror 
of each adding tothat of the rest; par- 
ents became separated from their chil- 
dren, and children from parents; the sick 
were abandoned in the rocking houses, 
and the lame and blind had to shift for 
themselves; in the streets the turmoil 
was but increased by the piteous prayers 
of countless thousands crying loudly on 
Buddha to deliver them, with their sing- 
le prayer, Amida Butsu! Namu 
Amida Butsu !’—repeated times without 
number for the greater ¢fficacy. They 
fled from the city by every possible 
means, the jinriksha men reaping great 
harvests from those who were willing to 
pay any prices if only they could 
get cut of the doomed city before 
destruction should overtake it. What 
nights those were with panic and terror 
kept at fever heat by the thundering de- 
tonations of the rending, heaving crust 
warning the people to fly from the city 
of destruction ! 


But this time of terror was just the 
occasion for the Christians to manifest 
the superiority of their faith, and they 
rose to the emergency. Taking or send- 
ing their families to places of greater 
safety, the men folk returned to take 
counsel and see what could be done. 
Our two school buildings, both new and 
strong, and outside of the region of the 
heavier shocks, had hardly suffered at all 
from shocks that had demolished other 
buildings. Going to the city cfficials, 
they offered to turn these into hospitals, 
Their offer was gladly accepted, and the 
cfficials promised to furnish the medi- 
cines and pbysicians that might be need- 
ed. They also consulted together about 
other measures to be taken for the wel- 
fare of the city and people. The cool- 
ness and wisdom of our Christian leaders 
inspired the officials with confidence, 
who then went about their work with 
coolness. The effect was soon seen in 
the whole city; the panic began to sub- 
side; the sick, lame, blind and homeless 
were soon provided for, and the flight 
ceased. A few days more, and the peo- 


into the city. : 

As soon as the offer of the Christians 
was accepted by the Cfficials, the former 
made preparations for carrying out their 
part of the programme, Unable to bor- 
row money from the banks, which had 
been “rushed” by the depositors in the 
previous week, they telegraphed to the 
Christians of a city some sixty miles 
south to send up the Christian physician 
with $100. They also sent for another 
physician, fearing that the Christian 
physicians of the city could not be re- 
lied on in such an emergency. But, as 
it afterward proved, these outside helpers 
were not needed; the confidence which 
the Christians had done so much to re- 
store was all that was needed to set 
things on their feet again; so that the 
Christians did not spend a cent, nor re- 
receive an individual into their proposed 
hospitals. 

It was from the midst of this panic 
that the letter came telling us on Mt, 
Hiye, near Kyoto, of the experiences and 
events at Kumamoto, and asking us for 
help, and which started us Kumamoto- 
ward with $100, contributed by the var- 
ious members of our mission for their 
assistance. We were glad at a later date 
to return the entiresum. I think this 
whole experience will help “the cause.” 
It will show the government of Kamamoto 
that the Christians are among the most 


) valuable, clear-headed and cool-minded | 


ple who had fled came straggling back” 


of their citizens. It will show the Chris- 
tians that though we leave the city during 
the two hottest months, we are ready to 
return on the instant to help in time of 
need, bringing very substantial sympathy 
from the mission. 

We spent two nights and one day at 
that time in the city, but as there was 
nothing for us to do we returned at once 


the city, however, I went around and saw 
all that I could of the ruins and open- 
ings in the earth, In the city there were 
small cracks in many places, ranging up 
to several inches in width, in the castle 
grounds; there were said to be cracks as 
wide as two feet; from some of these 
water and sand were ejected; what I saw 
did nct look to me like volcanic sand. 
Just before the heavy shocks some of 
the weils overflowed, and after it, went 
dry. During that visit, and also since, I 
went out to a place some seven miles 
from the city where there were a long 
series of fissures, some 600 to 700 feet 
long, and from two to three feet wide; 
some have stated that they were real 
openings in the crust of the earth, and I 
inclined to that view myself at first. 
But on my second visit, on a more care- 
ful examination, I am satisfied that they 
are caused by the settling of the side of 
the mountain, which is entirely composed 
of loose sandy formation and lava ash. 
I could find no true stratified rock in 
that vicinity. Jn another direction, in 
the perfectly level alluvial plain near the 
bay, there has been left a wave-like con- 
formation to the land, so that it cannot be 
irrigated now as formerly. A seismolo- 
gist is authority for the statement that 
there are 16 such crests. I badtime in the 
rain to find but the main one; the crest 
must be about one foot higher than the 
trough, which is about 20 to 30 feet dis- 
tant. It looks to me as though the 
whole place was raised some, the trough 
not so much as the rest. 

Since the first there has been about 
one-thousand distinct shocks, the mass of 
them of course comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Since our return I have felt and 
recorded over 60. But this letter is al- 
ready too long, so I close with the best 
regards to those who wade through to 
the end. Hoping, but not making any 
promises as to the future. 


THE NEW ISSUE YS. THE BOARD. 
BY REV. DR. GEO. F. MAGOUN, 


Epiror Paciric: When the IJnde- 
pendent published the recent minute of 
the Prudential Committee, it remarked : 
“The purpose of the Committee as an- 
nounced in the minute, to administer 
their trust according to the terms of the 
instructions given at Des Moines and re- 
peated at Springfield, and in the spirit of 
President |Storrs’ letter of acceptance, 
will be heartily approved by all friends 
of the Board.” How those who are not 
“friends” would consider it, was not 
taken into account. They “heartily” 
disapproved—heatedly. The /ndepend- 
ent could hardly have been off the press 
when a Boston daily, edited by Unita- 
rians, charged Dr. Alden with having 
forged the minute which, it asserted, was 
never even seen or heard by the Com- 
mittee, and with having falsified their 
record. The criticisms of the Congre- 
gationalist and Christian Union, how- 
ever, upon the voting in Committee dis- 
closed the mendacity of the Boston daily. 

The latter journal—as ‘the weekly or- 
gan of the opposition—somehow obtain- 
ed possession of the letters of Dr. Alden 
to Mr. Covell and replies, which the 
Committee itself did not give to the 

ress, This answers the objections some 
bone as to publishing unfinished busi- 
ness, at all. Doubtless, but for the odiwm 
theologicum of which the Committee are 
constantly the victims, postponement of 
an applicant’s appointment till he is ful- 
ly ready to become a missionary by 
completing his studies, would have pass- 
ed where known without angry remark. 
It would have been deemed especially 
proper if he was specially unprepared on 
some point of importance. But, in the 
circumstances, the Committee had to 
choose between true information of their 
doings going to the public, and—as the 
Boston misrepresentations and heat show 
—false ones, doing them and the work of 
missions more or less injury. Disapprov- 
al of postponement and anger because 
of it were sure anyway. The Christian 
Union opens with, ‘‘It is a little difficult 
to write dispassionately of the case of 
Mr. Covell.” Yet the minute is utterly 
dispassionate—a model of calm state- 
ment of facts. 

One hardly needs account for this 
ebullition. My object is simply to show 
the attempt to change the issue. Here- 
tofore it has been whether the Committee 
and Secretaries are obeying the instruc- 
tions of the Board? Now it is whether 
they are obeying Dr. Storrs’ letter taken 
alone, with the Des Moines and Spring- 
field votes on which it was based, and 
which the Committee take along with 
it. I wrote you in October, “The loyal 
majority of the Board always accepted 


strictly to it, as those who refused to ac- 
cept it will doubtless hold them.” Now 
the Union says: ‘The liberals accepted 
this platform,” yet they were the only 
ones in New York who did not vote for 
it, six in number. Mr. S. B. Capen 
stated in ‘the Congregationalist, Dr. 
Abbott was not one who sat still when 
the Board so heartily sprang to its feet, 


to our cool mountain retreat. While in.| not being a corporate or voting member, 


“If Dr. Alden,” he says, “did not ap- 
prove the platform afforded by Dr. 
Storrs’ letter, and the vote of confidence 
in Dr. Storrs in the pledge planting the 
American Board upon that platform, the 
time to say was when the vote was tak- 
en.” It happened thatI saw Dr. Alden 
rise to “approve” among the very first, 
just in front of me, before the rest could 
do so. It is worth noting that language 
almost political is here used—*“approve 
the platform,” “upon that platform.” 
Party conventions make new platforms 
from time to tirfie for candidates to stand 
on; for example, once in four years in 
national conventions; once a year in 
State conventions. And the candidates 
stand on these brand-new platforms, 
made commonly at their nomination, 
In the informal but most hearty and 
binding expression as to Dr. Storrs’ letter 
—we gave him no time to put it to vote 
—we were doing nothing of the kind, 
The letter itself was two years old, and 
by the Board associated with the votes 
of three and four years ago, which are 
the real “platform,” if this word is to be 
used itself, indeed, recognizing them 
as such. Nota plank of that platform 
built at Des Moines and Springfield was 
broken out by the New York vote. 

But the Union never alluded to the 
instructions specifically given to the Com- 
mittee. They were more than “whistled 
down the wind,” utterly ignored. The 
Committee, never released from them, 
asked in Mr. Covell’s case, What do the 
Board’s votes require us to do, or post- 
pone doing? The opposition ask a very 
different question, with quite another 
motive and object. . 

But, after all, the new issue with the 
Committee is the old one over again. 
As the Andover Review for November 
insisted, the theological issue is the only 
one; the simple question is as to putting 
into heathen minds the idea of probaticn 
‘after death. 

We are all familiar with Dr. Storrs’ 
admirable suggestions. They are flowing 
and flexible in distinction from the short, 
sharp, authoritative terms of a terse vote 
of instructions. They repeatedly recog- 
nize that future probation is no part of 
the gospel, and not to be suggested to 
heathen with the gospel. But they deal 
mostly with the inchoate tendencies of 
thought, wishes as to the future of the 
heather, indefinite, indeterminate, not 
settled into any clear conviction. Kind- 
ness and candor in judging of the spirit- 
ual force of such tendencies and feelings 
he recommends. Dr. Vose, in the New 
Englander for December, discredits the 
possibility of such kindness and candor 
in even ‘a most delightful and affection- 
ate examiner,” unless he were the young 
man’s “pastor or one of his teachers,” 
keeping out of sight that if the young 
man has proclivities toward the doctrine 
which, as Dr, Storrs says, “is not to be 
endorsed,” these are the men who will 
be most likely to have begotten them. 
The letters somehow obtained for the 
Union to publish show proclivities that 
way in this case, even before studying 
eschatology at all. Had he remained at 
Chicago, they might have been cured, 
At Andover, whether they will be cured, 
any intelligent Congregationalist can 
judge for himself. The Union advises 
the candidate to “refuse to make any 
attempt to come to conclusions on the 
subject under a stress, which, as he has 
himself well said, would tend to intel- 
lectual dishonesty.” Evidently, no stress 
at Andover from his teachers or fellow- 
students is meant, but that of the Pru- 
dential Committee in favor of the com- 
mon orthodox belief. Mr. Covell him- 
self says this: ‘‘If my application were 
withheld until I had studied questions 
of eschatology more thoroughly, I might 
feel a constant tendency to dishonesty.” 

The Committee evidently are chiefly 
concerned to obey the votes of the Board, 
which, as Dr. Storrs recognized, are not 
to be repealed or overlooked; the op- 
position, chiefly to have young men un- 
settled in convictions slip in through 
some vague, uncertain conditions, At 
this remove from the turbulence one can 


easily see this. A Happy New Year to 
THE Paciric ! 
Iowa, Dec. 31. | 


EMPLOYEES AND OPERATIVES. 


The friends of Christ and humanity 
on the Pacific will be glad to know of 
the dedication of the new club bouse of 
the Steel Works Club, the gift of the 
Illinois Steel Company, to the men em- 
ployed at the Joliet works. The build- 
ing and its furnishings amount to $50- 
ooo, The magnificent three-story stone 


structure is located three blocks south 
of the steel plant. It is an ornament to 


‘his letter and are willing to be held 


the rising city of Joliet, and is fitted up 


| of this nature. 


with every convenience for the club 
members. 

At noon last Saturday a special train 
on the Rock Island road took a Chicago 
party to Joliet, forty miles distant. The 
visitors were shown through the building, 
then escorted to the auditorium, a com- 
modious and well-lighted room on the 
top floor, with its thousand sittings. The 
chairs were filled with the employees of 
the works. Chairman Potter of the 
Illinois Steel Company presided, and 
Austin’s orchestra furnished the music. 
Mr. Potter said that if the men of the 
C‘ub made the showing that he anticipat- 
ed, it would be necessary for the com- 
pany to build club houses of a similar 
character at the South Chicago Works, 
North Chicago Works, Milwaukee Works 
and Bridgeport Works. This will cheer- 
fully be done if good results are accom- 
plished at Joliet. It remains for the 
men to demonstrate the future policy of 
the company. 

Mr. Leith, of the new Illinois Steel 
Company, reviewed the formation of the 
Club and handed over to the President of 
the Club the lease to the grounds and 
building at $100 per annum, wishing 
them success, and assured them that they 
had the sympathy and support of the 
company. 

Samuel Fewtrell, one of the workmen 
and President of the Club, responded to 
Mr. Leith’s address, saying that the 
members appreciated the generosity and 
philanthropy of the company. The acts 
of the company demonstrate that, at 
heart, there is one “corporation that has 
a soul,” the popular adage to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Mr, Stirling defines the object of the 
Club to promote healthful recreation and 
social intercourse between the members, 
and give opportunity for physical, intel- 
lectual, scientific and moral culture. The 
Steel Company has elected a board of 
five trustees, who will not interfere in the 
management, but reserves the right of 
veto to be exercised whenever, in its 
judgment, this property is being diverted 
from its proper uses. 

RULES OF THE CLUB. 


No spirituous or intoxicating liquors 
shall be used or brought on to the prem- 
ises. 

No betting or gambling shall be per- 
mitted on the premises. | | 

All reasonable and proper care of the 
property devoted to the use of the Club 
shall be exercised. 

No religious or political meetings shall 
be held within the building, for the rea- 
son that among our employees there may 
be members of all political and religious 
parties; therefore, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting equal rights of all within the 
membership of the Club, we deem it 
wise to enforce this rule. 

No conduct shall be permitted within 


the premises hostile to the object or in-. 


jurious to the character of the Club. 

The annual dues, $2, are paid 
quarterly, or otherwise, in advance. 

The company will keep the building 
in repair. Some of the stockholders 
have shown their interest by presenting 
the Club a grand piano, hallclock, statu- 
ary, etchings, engravings, globes and 
other articles. The library already con- 
tains 2,000 volumes. Thecompany un- 
dertakes to supply, free of cost to the 
Club, such books as may be called for 
until 4,000 volumes shall be reached, 
provided the books called for are of the 
proper kind. 

The Club will be open from 6 A. M, 
to ro Pp. M. Mondays to Fridays; 6 A. M. 
to rr Pp. M, Saturdays; 8 to 10 A. M. and 
2to 9 P. M. Sundays. 

Vice President Stirling closes in this 
manly fashion: ‘We say to you in con- 
clusion, be men. We put you on your 
honor to think, speak and act as men in 
this Club. You will find no signs in the 
rooms with words, ‘Don’t’ in them; no 
notice to ‘Use the spittoon,’ ‘Wipe your 
boots,” ‘Take off your hats,’ etc. We 
look to you to acquit yourselves like men 
and to be honest with us and each other 
in the use of all your privileges, and 
thereby justify the confidence we repose 
in you.” 

I have somewhat detailed this dedica- 
tion as there is immense meaning in it. 
My personal friend, the great-hearted 
Jobn Cresas (of whose will I hope soon 
to write) was the golden text of this work. 
He could not say enough of the building 
and its promise. Similar buildings will 
be erected at the other four establish- 
ments named, if the Joliet Club house is 
fittingly utilized. I pass Sunday at 
Joliet (D. V.) soon and will report. A 
happy New Year to every reader of THE 
PaciFic ! K. A. BURNELL. 


Cutcaco, Dec, 31, 1889. 


There are now five buildings and four- 
teen rooms along the line of the New 


‘York Central Railway devoted to the use 


of the employes of that road as places of 
rest, recreation, education and religious 
instruction. They have been erected or 
leased by the men themselves; but the 
railroad has extended generous financial 
aid ‘to them in their various enterprises 


The Woman’s Beard 


OF THE PAOCIFIv. 


PrestpE~tT—Miss Lucy M. Fay, got Sutter street, San 
Francisco. 

V 1ce-PresipENTs—Mrs. J. K.»McLean, Mrs. W. C 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs. W. H. Scudder, Mrs 
Cc. 8. Ric | 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary 
street, San Francisco. 

Home SecretTarres—Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco; Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland. | 

ForeiGN SecrETARY—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 


R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oak- 


AupiTor—E. P. Flint, Esq. 


OUR JANUARY MEETING. 


About fifty ladies met January 8th at 
the First church, San Francisco, to con- 
sider the interests of our Woman’s Board, 
and to hear from our absent missionaries. 
By special request, Miss Fay read the 
address which she gave at the anniversary 
meeting held at Tulare, At the close of 
the reading, Mrs. McLean expressed the 
desire of all present by requesting that it 
be published in Life and Light and in 
“the column.” 

Miss Crosby of Micronesia, who has 
lately returned from her work on account 
of ill health, was present and addressed 
the ladies. She deprecated the report 
that the missionaries there were provided 
with insufficient food, referring to the 
statement lately made in this column that 
black, dirty rice with bread-fruit was at 
one time the only food of the mission- 
aries on one of the islands. She said 
the failure of suitable food was owing to 
ordering in too small quantities, and to 
failure in cultivating crops. She said 
that on Kusaie, where her house had been, 
many of our vegetables were grown ; that 
also the native fruits were always in great 
abundance ; that bread-fruit, mangoes, 
sweet-potatoes, chickens and eggs could 
be had at any time, and “that there was 
no need of any missionary suffering from 
hunger.” But to-day’s mail (Saturday’s) 
brings the January Herald, which con- 
tains a sentence or two very much to the 
point, from Mr. Doane: ‘No Morning 
Star yet—she is late. No flour; ditto 
butter; ditto sugar; ditto tea; ditto just 
about all things to put on the breakfast 
table. We go to it, but not to break 
the fast by any means.” From all of 
which we must conclude that the several 
islands are not alike as to their produc- 
tions, that the native food is not equally 
palatable to each one of the missionaries, 
and that the islands under Spanish con- 
trol are subject to more restrictions in 
the matter of food than the others, At 
Ponape the Spaniards have taken poses- 
sion of the original mission premises, and 
therefore of any crops which may have 
been planted in former years. They 
also had made it their practice to buy up 
all the eggs and chickens which the 
natives could spare. How imperative, 
then, at Ponape, must have seemed 
the need of the Morning Star! How 
sad any delay which led to the incon- 
venience, not to say distress, of our 
missionaries ! Evidently, the missionaries 
who are stationed at Kusaie are especially 
fortunate. Miss Crosby says ‘“‘she was 
not driven home by hunger.” She gave 
us a little talk about the school work at 
Kusaie, which is the especial feature of 
the station, Boys and girls are brought 
from the various islands by the Morning 
Star to the two training schools, under 
the care of Dr. and Mrs. Pease, assisted 
now by Miss Smith and Miss Little. We 
were very glad to welcome Miss Crosby, 
and to learn that she has gained much 
in health during her stay in San Francis- 
co. She is very anxious that some young 
lady should go out on the next trip of 
the Star to take her place in the school 
work at Kusaie. She emphasizes the 
fact that the whole Micronesian mission 
is greatly in need of re-enforcements. 
She says that three married couples and 
as many single ladies are urgently called 
for by the small force now on the ground. 


— 


HOME. ITEMS. 


The Southern Gleaners are making 
twenty-three. white aprons for the girls 
in training as nurses at Miss Richards’ 
hospital, Kyoto, Japan, in which labor 
of love our Miss Denton has interested 
them. 

The Christian Endeaver Society of the 
Third church, San Francisco, - held’ a 
very interesting missionary méeting 
December 22d ; subject, “Japan.” 


The Moravians have projected a mis-— 


sion on the Victoria Nyanza; but they 
have been unable to establish it by the 
lack of funds. Just before the opening 
of their General Synod this year, news 
was brought that a legacy of between 
$25,000 and $30,000 had fallen to the 
Church, and it is probable that the work 
will speedily be carried forward, as the 
men are ready. 


One of the Wesleyan missionary sec- 
retaries recently said if people want to 
discover the real elixir of life they would 
better lend money toa missionary society 
Onannuity. That society gets its annuity 
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loans at four and five per cent, 
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ST. JOHN’S ISLAND. 


BY REV. C R. HAGER. 


If we examine any good map of China 
and its neighboring islands, we shall find 
an island bearing this name, situated 
about eighty miles southwest of Hong 
Kong, and forty miles from Macao. 
For five years the American Board has 
had a mission station directly opposite 
this island on the mainland, which 
is called Qiong Hoi Chai’s (Encainp- 
ment of the Wide Sea). The distance 
between the mainland and the island is 


- about fifteen miles, and the trade of the 


two places is carried on by means of a 
Chinese passage boat, which makes a trip 
once every five days. Passengers and 
articles of merchandise are conveyed to 
and fro upon this small Chinese craft. 
Having for a number of years had a de- 
sire to visit the scenes of Francis Xavi- 
er’s death (I will not say labors, for Chi- 
na at that time was a sealed nation), I 
determined to make a short j .urney 
thither on the morning of the 234 of 
April, 1889; and so, having gathered a 
few necessary trappings together and put 
them in charge of my servant, we started 
for the sea shore to take passage for the 
island of the “Upper Streams” or Shenn- 
gi Chun, as the Chinese prefer to call it. 
There is another island bearing the 
name of “Lower Streams” (Ha Chum), 
which lies to the southwest of this island. 
How the name of St. John ever came to 
be given to it, I do not know, but it is 
probably of Portuguese origin, as the 
Portuguese came into these waters dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. Various 
names have been given to it, as the lan- 
guage of the Chinese is so different that 
any attempt to translate the sound into 
English would give a different spelling. 
I have preferred the Cantonese spelling 
in preference to the native vernacular 
pronunciation. 


As we approached near to the 
shore a sea of Chinese fishing junks and 
other boats came into view, for Quong 
Hoi is a great fishing port, and immense 
salt water fish are here dried and export- 
ed to Macao and Hong Kong as well as 
the inland towns and villages. There 
are no piers to which the larger boats can 
anchor, so we are obliged to commit 
ourselves to a little boat, and be ferried 
to our vessel by two women, who are en- 
gaged in carrying passengers and cargo 
to and from the large ships. There are 


many of these little boats, and they are 


all managed by women, their husbands 
laboring elsewhere. Some of them car- 
ry their infants on their backs as they 
propel their small crafts through the 
water, while others are still unmarried. 
Of all lives these poor heathen women 
lead a very coarse one, about which 
there is no redeeming feature. They 
live in an atmosphere whose very odor 
smells of foul language, for, however 
refined some of the Chinese gentry may 
be, the sailors who do business in 
great waters, are coarse in speech and 


- manner, and the women are sometimes 


not much different. The scene which 
meets Our eyes as we find ourselves on 
‘the deck of this small vessel is indeed 
charming. To the north lies the city of 
-Kwonghoi, where some twenty thousand 
inhabitants reside and try to maintain a 
subsistence by farming and trade of 
every sort. Near the coast are some 
fish marts, that deal in the finny tribes 
of the sea. To the east and west lies 


tthe sea with its broad domain, while to 
‘the south the vista expands until our 
dlong-wished-for island of St. John ap- 


pears in sight. We are really upon the 
Pacific Ocean, or China Sea, as the writ- 
ers on geography prefer to call it, though 
its calmness it quite imaginary. High, 


- towering mountains on nearly every side 


upon the sea and mainland give a 
charm to the view, which is indeed exhil- 
arating. Golden Gate, with its Tamal- 
pais at the entrance of the San Francis- 
co harbor, fills the spectator with ex- 
treme delight; but this scene which 
bursts upon our view is more sublime, 
though it may not be so picturesque. 
The two islands with the mainland al- 
most make an inland lake out of the 
Pacific, though the passages are still 
mary miles wide. 


But we have now set sail, and 
the wind carries us over the surging 
waves at the rate of about four or five 
knots an hour. As we enter the semi- 
circular harbor of Sam Chan (Three Is- 
lands), to the left we see the monuments 
reared by the Catholics. The church of 
Francisco Xaverio, or “Holy Tomb,” 
occupies a most prominent position, sev- 
eral feet above the level of the sea, at the 
very entrance of the harbor. Two hun- 
dred yards further up the hill is his 
monument, while the church is situated 
somewhat further away, and about the 
center of the semicircular harbor on the 
left. The ‘‘Holy Tomb” is situated on 
a spur of the hill, and stands out like 
a sentinel guarding the harbor. It is 
easily seen why this site was chosen to 
memorialize his name, for the view at 
ence is both commanding and pictur- 
esque. The harbor reminds us much of 
the Bay of Naples; it is so peaceful and 
calm that it corresponds very much to 
the shore, which is not so rugged as 
some of our harbors. It must have 
seemed a haven of rest to those early 
Portuguese adventurers, where they were 
safe from the typhoons which rage so 
fiercely on the Pacific ocean during the 
autumn months. There is such a per- 
fect combination of water and shore, that 
if society were not wanting one might 
wish always to dwell here. To our right 
are two small islets about two hundred 


- feet in height, one of which is called 


“Flat Island,” named after the appear- 
ance of its summit, which is quite level. 
Just before reaching the market, three 


islands, two of which are connected by 
a strip of land, appears in view; one of 
these is called U Lam Chan, while the 
other is called Shan Chan, or “Spirit Is- 
land,” upon which is situated a temple, 
erected in honor of the Q1een of Heav- 
en. A beautiful grove covers the sum- 
mit. Oae wonders® why the Chinese 
should always give the best and most 


and stone. These three islands, no 
doubt, gave the name to the market, 
which has some sixty or more shops .and 
about five hundred inhabitants. It is, 
indeed, a small place; but it is none the 
iess beautiful, almost facing these three 
small islets, while it is nearly hemmed in 
on all sides by the mountains. Is it 
possible that in this small arm of the 
sea, Francis Xavier departed this life? 
Was it here that he exclaimed, ‘Rock, 
Open?” If his departure occured at the 
close of day, with the sun just kissing 
the blue waters, then were his surround- 
ings indeed beautiful. Some of the 
Catholic Chinese told me that he died 
near the Min Ui tsun (Mudlick village). 
This village and two others are nearly 
entirely enclosed by mountains, and con- 
tains about four hundred or five hundred 
inhabitants. How much I should like 
to know whether he ever wandered upon 
the hills, or tried to reach the villagers 
with the gospel, but there are no traces 
of his footsteps on the water or on the 
land. Upon further inquiry, I find that 
he died near where he was buried. 

But we land, and as is our custom we 
offer our books to the market people, 
but they are evidently a little surprised 
at this action On mg part, and expect that 
I should give the books to them. 
Spiritual father” I hear myse'f addressed 
by various persons, because they think 
that I am the Catholic priest, who is so 
called by the Chinese. We are obliged 
to walk about a mile and a half until we 
arrive at the Catholic Church, which the 
Chinese Catholics call “Holy Hall.” We 
find only two or three persons in charge 
of the hall. The priest has been absent 
for a number of months. Heonly occa- 
sionally visits the island. Formerly there 
was a school here, but now there is not 
even a Chinese teacher to instruct the 
‘youth. The church is a beautiful struct- 
ure, but was considerably damaged dur- 
ing the Franco-Chinese war by the 
Chinese, who determined to raze it to 
the ground. Several thousand dollars 
were, no doubt, spent in its erection, as 
the stones of which the steps are con- 
structed were brought from Canton, and 
the land was bought from the Chinese 
for $100, A high wall, eight feet high, 
towards the sea, encloses the church, 
while just in front on either side are two 
small plots of ground enclosed by a 
hedge. Within these, the sexton has 
planted some sweet potatoes, onio1s, 
corn and beans forthe reverend father’s 
use. S me foreign shrubs and flowers 
planted in the yard give the place a 
foreign appearance. I have often ob- 
served that wherever the Catholics build 
in China they try to imitate the archi- 
tecture of Western countries, and do not 
attempt to conform to Chinese models. 
The main building of the church is used 
for worship, while on either side are 
rooms for the use of schools and 
priests. Of these rooms there are at 
least seven. There are six pillars in 
front; and the church is about sixty feet 
long and sixty feet wide, while the height 
of the main building is at least fifty feet. 
When it was repaired several years ago 
some $600 or $700 was spent. In the 
side rooms, which are mostly empty, are 
found three small cannon, but tor what 


I cannot say; but the object, no doubt, 
was a defensive one. The priests, the 
teachers, have their own rooms, Although 
I did not enter the apartments, yet the 
position occupied by these rooms was 
indeed pleasant, and even a missionary 
of the Protestant Church would be de- 
lighted with such.a residence in the 
country. It would be preferable to most 
of the chapels and inns of the Chinese; 
and, too, the scene looking towards the 
sea is interesting and beautiful. 

A view of the main building reveals 
no furniture except a few low stools up- 
on which the worshipers can kneel to 
recite their prayers. Tne holy altar, only 
partially completed, is adorned with six 
candlesticks, back of which a small 
bronze statue of the Saviour crucified on 
a black cross hangs upon the wall. Three 
small pots of flowers stand in the three 
windows in the rear of the building, 
while several pictures of Christ in his 
youth are also visible. Of the Virgin 
Mary there is only one picture, and that 
is not as elegant as one might expect to 
find; still the altar and everything con- 
nected with it is very crude and primi- 
tive, and appears like a great many 
Catholic structures in its unfinished state. 
The worshipers of the saints do not 
heed the Saviour’s words about not 
counting the cost before commencing to 
build, but they build until the money is 
gone and then wait until they have more 
money before going any further, In this 
manner they built the Cathedral at Hong- 
kong and are now building the French 
Cathedral at Canton. This last struct- 
ure has been a long time in building and 
is not yet completed. I think this 
method of building churches is much 
preferable to going into debt and then 
bearing that debt for years like a heavy 
burden. Onthe wallsare the fourteen 
representations of Christ being led to the 
crucifixion, bearing the cross, falling be- 
neath the same, being crucified, being 
taken from the cross, laid in the tomb, 
etc, These are, however, only very small 
pictures, and not as large as the usual 
representations. There are two sets of 
buildings at the side of the church, 


| principally used by the Chinese for 


prominent position to their gods of wood - 


these formidable weapons were intended 


cooking purposes and other necessary 
out-buildings. . In all these there are at 


least twelve compartments which, give 
sufficient room for all necessary purposes. 
Now, however, everything has a forsaken 
appearance, and some only of the rooms 
areused. The yard in which the church 
stands is about 180 feet wide and 150 
feet long. There is considerable more 
ground connected with the church back 
of this yard which leads us to the holy 
burying ground, where a few graves of 
the saints are already visible, though the 
church is said to have had only an exist 
ence for the last twenty years. The 
Chinese are taught to apply the term 
“holy” to everything connected with the 
church, though sometimes the appear- 
ance of things is not so suggestive of 
saintliness or purity. In the front yard 
a well has been dug which furnishes the 
fresh water for the church and its various 
uses. Over the arch spanning the gate 
is erected the cross, and from this a 
walk leads down to the seashore. The 
church is built of bricks and then plas- 
tered over, and contains two tiers of 
windows with blinds, four in each tier, 
and three long ones and four small ones 
inthe rear. In front there are also sev- 
eral windows. I was told that it once 
contained a bell, but that the Chinese 
carried it off during the riot of 1884. 

Such is acursory description of the 
building as it faces the sea towards the 
west, while to the east ascend the moun.- 
tains,to a considerable height. Just outside 
of the yard to one side is a large banyan 
tree where the heathen Chinese worship 
their idols, and just a féw steps removed 
from this is the picture of the guardian 
of the village painted upon a board in 
order to keep away all evil influences, 
such as spirits, etc. | 

These poor deluded heathen, no 
doubt, think it is necessary to put up 
this protection in order to protect them- 
selves from the evil influences of 
foreigners. 

(Concluded next week.) 


A WEDDING IN A MINING CAMP. 


BY E. MELISS. 


In a mining camp in the far West the 
Home Missionary one afternoon receiv- 
ed a note invi ing himself and ‘‘w-a-i f” 
to a wedding inthe evening. He told 
his wife that “waif” meant her, so she 
attended, and as no objection was made 
to her presence it probably did. This 
wedding, like others, was attended with 
the custom which obtains among the 
boys, which is at once unique and an- 
tique. It is the ‘‘charivari” or “belling.” 
At the first hint of a wedding the small 
boys begin to collect all the old tin oil 
cans they can find, upon which they re- 
gale the community with a most hideous 
din, caused by the application of impro- 
vised drum-sticks to the tin cans. This is 
kept up at odd intervals until the night of 
the wedding. At this time the boys 
form themselves into a band with a 
captain at the head, and proceed to sur- 


round the house where the ceremony 


occurs. At a signal from the leader 
the din begins, and continues until the 
bridegroom appears, when the modest 
demand for five dollars is made. The 
groom, knowing that otherwise the ser. 
enade will be kept up indefinitely, hands 
out the money, which the captain at once 
divides among the band. Usually each 
boy receives about fifteen cents and is 
happy. They next demand to “see the 
bride.” Ifshe be somewhat timid she 
may object to being scrutinized thus un- 
ceremoniously. But an occasional bang 
of the tinware the boys carry, and the 
assertion from the captain that “the rules 
can’t be broken,” added to the exhorta- 
tions of her friends, overbalances her 
Scruples and she takes her position in 
the door, while the boys crowd forward 
to have a good look at her. Hardly 
will the small boys disappear before an 
older crowd of a different style make 
their presence known by a demand for 
akeg of beer. The doomed groom is 
perforce compelled to disgorge himself 
of a keg of beer or its equivalent in 
money, before he is leftin peace. Oc- 
casionally ata wedding the brass band 
serenades the couple, and have to be 
treated to wine andcake. On the whole 
it costs money to marry in a mining 
camp, and the week following pay-day is 
usually chosen for weddings. 


“Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently 
for Him,” 


Does thou ask when comes His hour ? 
Then, when it shall aid thee best. 
Trust His faithfulness and power; 
Trust in Him and quiet rest. 

Anon. 

“J had found communion with God 
to consist, not only in the silencing of 
the outward man, but in the silencing 
also of every thought, and in the concen- 
tration of the soul and all its powers in- 
to a simply quiet watching and waiting 
for the food which its Heavenly Father 
might see fit either to give or to with- 
hold. In no case could it be sent empty 
away, for, if comfort, light or joy were 
withheld, the act of humble waiting at 
the gate of heavenly wisdom could nct 
but work patience in it, and thus} render 
it, by humanity and obedience more 
“meet to be a partaker of the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light and also more 
blessed in itself.” 

“Rest in the Lord; wait patiently for 
Him.” In Hebrew, “Be silent to God, 
and let Him mould thee.” Keep still, 
and He will mould thee to the right 
shape.——Martin Luther. 


It is not work that kills men, it is wor- 
ry. Work is healthy; you can hardly put 
more on a man that he can bear, .Wor- 
ry is the rust on the blade. It is not the 
revolution that destroys the machinery, 
but the friction —H, W. Beecher. 


Miscellany. 


THE SABBATH. 


. O pearl of days, the best; | 
The softest blue o’erspreads the sunlit skies; 
In the stilllake beaven’s perfect likeness lies; 
And balmy air all fragrant breath supplies. 
OQ. holy, holy rest! 
Toil folds its hand, its six days’ work is done, 
And heaven and earth, embracing, blend in 
one. 


Over the hills and plains 
The churchly bells salute the listening ear; 
Childhood and age, all fall of holy cheer, 
Fresh and devout,in God’s own house appear, 
While song’s exalted strains; 
And prayer and praise, 1n all their richness 


rise, 
Lifting the way-worn spirit to the skies. 


Tranquillity’s sweet reign! 
Grvze in the dewy dells the fleecy sheep, 
The weary oxen on the hillsides sleep, 
Aud Sabbath laws unharaessed horses keep, 
While Eden’s bliss, again, 
Like glints of sunlight through a storm-cast 


sky, 
Breaks in with j»y, to gladden every eye. 


Touch not this holy day! 
Off, vandal hands, and let it ali alone! 
Still let it shine as it has always shone, 
Each loyal heart its ever royal throne. 

Hold! touch it not, I say. 
Ordained of God, on Sinai’s granite height; 
[t still shall stand in more than granite might. 

—E, H. Stokes. D.D. 


— 


THE NEGLEC? OF THE YOSEMITE 
VALLEY 


A competent judge has characterized 
the announced policy of an active mem- 
ber of the Yosemite Valley Commission 
to ‘cut down every tree |in the valley] 
that has sprouted within the last thirty 
years’ as a policy ‘which, if it were car- 
ried out, would eventually result in an 
irreparable calamity—a calamity to the 
civilized world.’ This member is repre- 
sented as declaring that his policy has 
the support of the commission; it re- 
mains to seen whether his associates will 
follow such fatuous leadership. But the 
history of the Yosemite makes it only 
too probable that a crisis in its manage- 
ment is near at hand. 

The American people are _ probably 
not aware of their proprietorship in the 
Yosemite. in 1864, by act of Congress, 
the valley and grounds in the vicinity of 
the Big Trees of Mariposa were granted 
to the State of California ‘with the stip- 
ulation, nevertheless, that the said State 
shall accept this grant upon the express 
conditions that the premises shall be 
held for public use, resort, and recrea- 
tion; shall be inalienable for all time,’ etc. 
Thus is recognized by law the moral 
claim of all humanity to an interest in 
the preservation of the wonders of the 
world. A citizen of New York is as 
much one of the owners of the Yosemite 
as a citizen of California, and his right 
to be heard in suggestion or protest is 
undoubted. There are, unfortunately, 
few resident Californians who are well 
acquainted with the valley. An actual 
count has indicated that one-half of the 
visitors are foreigners, chicfly English- 
men, while one-fourth are from the East- 
ern States. The opinion of these ‘out- 
siders’ might be supposed to have a 
special value, being disconnected with 
the local dissensions which have gather- 
ed about the valley. 


It is unfortunate that the first public 
presentation of the subject and the re- 
sultant investigation by the legislature of 
California were complicated by personal, 
political, and commercial considerations 
to such an extent as to obscure the im- 
portant point—Has the treatment of the 
Yosemite landscape been intrusted to 
skillful hands? We have before us the 
report of this investigation, together with 
a large number of photographs showing 
the conditions of portions of the valley 
before and after the employment of the 
ax and plow. Without going into the de- 
tail of the alleged abuses, monopolies, 
rings, and persecutions, it is easy to see 
in the above testimony and photographs 
abundant confirmation of those who hold 
that the valley has not had the benefit of 
expert supervision. In saying this we 
are not impugning the. good faith of 
past or present commissions or commis- 
sioners, appointed for other reason than 
their skillfulness in their treatment of land- 
scape. They are certainly to be acquit- 
tei of any intention to injure the valley; 
that would be unbelievable. It is no ré- 
proach to them that they are not trained 
foresters. Their responsibility, however, 
does not end there; it is, in fact, there that 
it begins; for, in the absence of knowledge 
of a professional nature, it should be their 
first aim to obtain the very best man or 
men available to do this work.—Cen- 
tury Topics of the Time. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING, 


This morning a_ large number of 
friends are present who have been at- 
tending the Sunday-school Convention. 
I welcome them heartily, and I wish to 
turn my subject toward them by saying : 
Dear friends, in the building’ up of 
character of others we must mind that 
we do the foundation work well. Sun- 
day-school teachers are those who do 
the foundation work; for they begin first 
with young hearts, while they are tender 
and susceptible, It is a most important 
thing that we have our children and 
young people well instructed in divine 
truth and soundly converted, Funda- 
mental truths are as much connected 
with the salvation of a child as with the 
salvation of a full grown man. Christ 


receives adults, but He also suffers little 


children to come unto Him, Let us 
always take good heed that our Sunday; 
school teaching is as truthful as our in- 
struction in thé church. 

But be it never forgotten that the 
major part of ing will lie in exam: 
ple; and, therefore, the life of the teach-. 


“Any casual word or foolish act 


that series of services, ‘Thousands of 


brought together Sabbath after Sabbath, 
to listen to the singing of hymns. Evi- 
dence is not wasting. that the saving 
truths of the blessed gospel were in this 
manner, on the wings of sweet music, 
carried home to many hearts, It would 
have been impossible, such is the gener- 
al character of the neighborhood, to 
have held any other kind of religious 
service in Tompkins’ Square. 
would not. listen to sermons, but they 
could not resist the influence of sweet 
singing. 


er must be of the very best. It is won- 
derful how children copy'the conduct of 
a beloved teacher ; for good or for evil, 
the force of example over the imitative 
youth is very great. When their hearts 
are tender they are moulded for God 
and good things as much by what they 
see in our character as by what they 
hear from our lips. Most of you have 
seen in the British Museum the Egyptian 
brick which bears the mark of a dog’s 
foot upon it. When it was as yet soft 
mud, a dog, who was wandering through 
the brickfield, set his signature upon it, 
and there it stands—Dog of Nilus: his 


may make a mark on a child’s character 
as indelibie as the dog’s signature. This 
may be done when we are not intending 
it; how much more when with our heart’s 
intent we write upon a loving mind ! 


A BIBLE-CLASS TEACHER. 


I remember a man of God, who has 
now gone to his reward, who was the 
means of producing, under God, a li- 
brary of useful lives. I do not mean 
books in paper, but books in boots. 
Many young men were decided for the 
Lord by his means, and became preach- 
ers, teachers, deacons, and other work- 
ers, and no one would wonder that it is 
so, if he knew the man who trained 
them, He was ready for every good 
word and work; but he gave special at- 
tion to his Bible-class, in which he 
set forth the gospel with clearness and 
zeal. Whenever any one of his young 
men left the country town in which he 
lived, he would te sure to have a part- 
ing interview. There was a wide-spread- 
ing oak down in the fields; and there he 
was wont to keep an early morning ap- 
pointment with John, or Thomas, or 
William; and that appointment very 
much consisted of earnest pleadings with 
the Lord, that in going up to the great 
city the young man might be kept from 
sin and made useful. | Under that tree 
several decided for the Saviour. It was 
an impressive act, and left its influence; 
for many men came, in after years, to 
see the spot made sacred -by their teach- 
er’s prayers. 

But, beloved friends, one of the most 
important things about dealing with 
children is that we teach them what we 
have well prepared. Their mental food 
must be carefully cooked. If this pri- 
vate preparation is neglected, it is a very 
serious Omission. Indeed, bad work in 
places which are not looked at is a 
wretched order of things. Some time 
ago it fell to me, as executor, to arrange 
for the sale of the goods and effects in a 
house most elegantly furnished. Certain 
fine pictures were to goto Christy and 
Manson’s, The drawing-room was ex- 
pensively ad: rned, and the wall decora- 
tions were elaborate with a pattern in 
which gold stars were somewhat plenti- 
ful. When the paintings were taken 
down, I was not a little surprised to see 
that behind them the wall was bare of 
ornament, so that at no time could those 
pictures have been shifted without show- 
ing how the decoration had been stinted. 
The owner was rich; yet his tradesman 
must needs practice such pinching econ- 
emy of a little gilding. I am afraid 
that if we should try to take down the 
pictures in some Sunday-school teachers 
and ministers, there would be seen ugly 
patches of neglect. 

See to it that your heart and soul is 
worked into your teaching. Next time 
we are studying the Scripture lessons 
let us think to ourselves, “This is founda- 
tion work, No one will know how I 
have worked at it; but the Lord, whom 
I serve, will take note of all that I do, 
and he will be pleased with conscientious 
foundation work.” Brethren, we must 
put ‘‘good stones, costly stones, and 
hewed stones” into the unseen part of 
our edifice.— Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


WHAT A HYMN DID. 


A touching little incident occurred 
not long ago in the woman’s prison on 
Biackwell’s Island. It happened at a 
Sabbath afternoon service in the chapel 
of the prison. The first part of the ser- 
vice. was a sermon. It was short and 
simple and full of earnest feeling, But 
it seemed to fall like good seed upon the 
stoniest ground. The hundreds of poor 
wretched creatures ranged before the 
preacher apparently lost none of the 
hard, desperate look that sin and des- 
pair had stamped upon their features. 
They sat bolt upright, seemingly hearing 
nothing of what was going on before 
them. After the sermon, two lady visit- 
Ors present asked the privilege of sing- 
ing afew hymns. They began with that 
sweetest of spiritual sorg:s, ‘‘Jesus, lover 
of my soul,” which they sang with much 
expression, ‘Very soon,” said one who 
was present, ‘'I noticed the faces begin- 
ning to soften. And in a moment’s 
time the heads began to go down, and 
before the verse was finished they were 
sobbing aloud in all parts of the room,” 
Rev. S. Howland conducted a song ser- 
vice in Tompkins’ Square, New York, 
every Sabbath afternoon last summer. 
The power of Christian song has never 
been more strikingly illustrated than in 


men and women, many of them among 
the worst characters in the city, were 


They 


868 MARKET ST., 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1890. 


COLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
For cireulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


Van Ness Seminary. 
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A BOARD NG AND D\¥Y SOHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 


DR.S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers. The next 
term opens January 6, 189). 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address ths 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B CHUROH,A.M., 
1(036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of Oalifornia, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The 
nine eenth year begins July 31,1889. Address. 
Mrs. R G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D.. 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


.. Professors 


Letters and communications may be sent} 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but » 
small charge. | 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


—— 
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Nineteenth Year Will Begin Aug. 6, 
1889, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 

been made in ‘the buildings, and the Aecade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location avd surroundings are unsur- 
aye An entirely new corps of instructors. 
or further particulars, address 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. ™., 
PRINOIPAL. 


To make room for the larger display of our 
popu’ar line of HOUSEHOLD RANGES, we 
are closing out our line of I amrys at ‘he follow- 
ing greatly reduced prices: 


Hanging amp. 14-inch shade. ........ 1 60 
Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-p'ated... 2 50 


Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decorated 
shade 


00 
ano Lamp, umb:ella shade 10 00 


Come early, Only a few more days, and this 
will be gone. Now is your time. Cut 


this out and bring it with you. 


MYERS & CO., 
Opp. Baldwin Hote’, 


-AMERIGAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., 8. F. 

(One door from Bank of California.) 
The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the City. Board and room, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 


free. None but most obliging white labor em- 
ployed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Propricter 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Home Ciréle. 


A YEAR AGO. 


A year ago! 
A year ago I had my baby here, 
With hair of gold, and eyes so blue and clear! 
A year ago I heard bis pattering feet, 
And listened to his childish babble sweet. 
Now he is gone—gone whither? Who can say ? 
I only know he left me that sad ony, 

A year ago. 


And is that all? 
Is there no comfort for the aching heart? 


No balm to ease, no hand to bind the smart? 


Are all my hopes lost in a bleak Unknown, 
And ig ny baby wandering forth alone? 
My baby, whom I loved and tended so, 
And —" to sleep, with mother-croonings 
ow 
A year ago! 


7 Nay, heart, not all! 
For see, beyond, in countries not unknown, 


_ My baby waits, well loved, and not alone; 
_Astrong hand guides him, lest his feet should 


fall, 
And loving ears are quick to hear his call; 
He waits full happy, safe from all alarms, 
For Jesus took my baby in his arms, 
A year ago. — Selected. 


OPEN DOORS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


Upstairs and downstairs, from parlor 
to kitchen, from dinirg-room and china- 
closet to pantry and celar, went little 
Mrs. Keeler that bright October morning, 
with a song on her lips, a smile in her 
eyes, a psalm of thanksgiving in her 
heart. Into her life had come just now 
a Guest, dear and divine. Thirty years 
he had waited at the bolted door of her 
heart—a beart warm and free and tender 
to all beside Him ; and now, within but 
a few weeks, He had been knocking a little 
more importunately, pleading more ir- 
resistibly, this patient, compassionate 


Saviour ! 


And now the bars were down. Last 
night, at the prayer-meeting, the last 
barrier was withdrawn, and the Presence 
whose warmth she had felt, whose dawn- 
ing light she had seen in blissful glimpses 
day by day as little by little she had been 
yielding, came in and abode, with exult- 
ant peace. Shecould not keep silent 
then. She had to speak. And the 
words that came to her lips were Bible 
words: ‘‘Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock. If any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and sup with him, and he with me.” 
And, after two or three hushed breaths, 
as the new voice broke in upon the 
prayerful stillness—a moment to still the 
throbbing of her own wildly-beating 
heart—"“The Lord is my strength and 
my song. Healsois become my sal- 
vation.” 

It was of the former verse she was 
thinking as she went to and fro about 
her work this morning. It told the whole 
story of her Lord’s coming to her, of her 
coming to him. It had been so simple, 
after all—just openingthedoor! It was 
open, now. | 

Perhaps that was the reason why, with 
that instinctive spelling out of spiritual 
impulses in material and trivial things 
that we are often conscious of, she was 
setting wide every door and window 
that she came near. Indeed, the glorious 
October day, with its life-giving sunshine, 
its strong, sweet winds, was excuse 
enough for that. And air and sunshine 
creeping in at her invitation, made the 
cozy little rooms more inviting than ever. 
She was singing to herself as she flitted 
about, just wee snatches of song, two or 
three lines of a hymn, a bit from some 
favorite poem, crooned over and over. 
Now it was— 

** Knocking, knocking, who is there?” 


Now two lines from Whittier, in a kind 
of rhythmic improvisation : 
‘* And all the windows of my soul 
I open to the day.” 
And now, in an odd, musical monotone, 
she was chanting : 


‘** Look up, and not down, 
Look up, and not down; 
Look out, and not in, 

- Look out, and not in; 
And lend a helping band!” 

She sat down in her favorite chair in 
one of her sunniest windows to rest a 
moment ; and, still crooning the quaint 
measure to herself, took up her Bible. 
It had increased in value and interest a 
thousand-fold in this little while. She 
turned now to Revelation, to the third 
chapter, and that wonderful twentieth 
verse: ‘Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock,” 

The song broke off as she scanned 
the page. She read the chapter through, 
and sat soberly thinking, the book still in 
her hand. And as she shut it up, the 
last words she saw were of an earlier 
verse in the same chapter: ‘Behold, I 
have set before thee an open door, and 
no man can'shut it ; for thou hast a lit- 
tle strength, and bast kept my word, and 
hast not denied my name,” 


Another open door! Or was it the 
same? She had been wondering, half 
fancifully, yet most reverently following 
out the analogy, if having opened the 
heart-portal to this Friend of friends, 


One must shut it close and bolt it, as it 


were, to keep him there. “But I couldn’t 
believe he wanted us to do that,” she 
mused, And now here is this other 
verse! And if we shut the door, and 
live shut-up, bard, gloomy, unsympa- 
thetic, unhelpful, selfish lives—why, that 
would be disobeying His own command- 
ments. And if we didn’t keep the doors 
open, how could any one see that He 
was in their heart, making it light and 
warm and* glad?” No, ‘He must want 
the door kept open, and our thoughts 
going out and in all the time,bringing and 
Carrying. I suppose every one can help 
a little, though some of us can do only a 
very little. But maybe it isn’t so much 


what we can do, or give, as keeping open 


the doors, and letting Him be there 
within. He can give, and do, and be! 
And He will show me how!” 

She looked around her wistfully. The 
little home was very bright. Its avenues 
seemed wide open; yet was any one 
coming in to be welcomed in the name 
of the Master? Were any gifts going 
forth out of her own abundant comfort 
in His name? She was ready now, but 
where were her opportunities? Had she 
passed them by too long? Even as she 
looked a shadow fell at her feet, a form 
darkened her doorway. She sprang up. 

“Oh, Mrs. Grayson, good. morning ! 
And it is a very good morning, isn’t it ? 
out of doors, at least. And howare you 
to day ?” 

“Yes,”the caller made answer—her 


face was thin and pale and sad, her eyes 


hollow and hungry, though she was mis- 
tress of the lovely home over the way, 
sole mistress, also, for her dear ones, her 
dearest, were dead—“‘it is pleasant out, 
and in, here. I saw your window go 
up, and your doors open, and heard you 
singing, and I was so tired this morning, 
and perhaps unusually lonely, and it all 
looked restful and inviting, that I couldn’t 
help coming over.” 

“IT am very glad you did. And I’m 
going to take you into my kitchen be- 
cause I’ve some work to do there. You 
won’t mind it, will you ?” 

And Mrs. Keeler led the way into 
the cheerful kitchen, where the fire was 
snapping and the sunbeams playing, and 
established her visitor in the easiest 
chair, chatting all the while as she 
worked. 

“Mrs. Greyson,” she said by and by, 
“IT don’t believe you ate any breakfast 
this morning. I know you didn’t. Your 
eyes show it. Now, I’m going to get 
you a bit of lunch. See if it Goeeart 
make you feel better !” 

And in five minutes or less there was 
a tempting little breakfast at Mrs. Grey- 
son’s elbow, and a bright face above the 
coffee-urn, and a merry voice, that some- 
how was wonderfully tender, was chat- 
ting to her. And she ate and felt better. 
And somehow the world looked brighter 
than it had for weeks, and life better 
worth the living, and her blessings really 
many, and ber opportunities something 
to be thankful for and wsed, earnestly, 
when at last she got up to go. 

“You don’t know, my dear,” she said, 
“how much good you’ve done me. I’m 
glad your doors were open to-day. I'll 
go home and open some of mine.” 

And her look and voice said more 
than her words. 

And then came a poor neighbor on 
an errand, but whom our friend could 
aid unasked and delicately. And then 
a book-agent, tempted by the open door; 
but even she was courteously used and 
directed to one or two very profitable 
patrons, And then two or three children, 
one hurt and all hungry, stopped on their 
way home, and were cheered and fed. 
“And bow often the feeding, prosaic and 
material as it is, is itself a comforting, 
aside from any actual need,” thought the 
little woman, as she brushed up crumbs 
and turned down rug-corners, after their 
exit. And the missionary collector call- 
ed. And she was not sent away empty- 
handed, either. And Mrs. Keeler open- 
ed her parlors for the next missionary 
meeting, though they were newly-furnish- 
ed and she dreaded dirt and spots. And 
the mail brought two or three letters that, 
meant or unmeant, had an appeal for 
her. And her weekly church papers 
showed her other fields. where her own 
small beneficence and awakening enthu- 
siasm might be a factor for good. 

‘*Behold, I haveset before thee an open 
door!” One! There were many ; they 
were open all the time. The Lord’s 
work was everywhere. It crowded in 
on every hand. Paths led out into it in 
all directions. And over all was the 
light of love shining down.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


EFFECT OF QUININE UPON THE 
BLOOD. 


Quinine acts upon the protoplasm of 
the blood, preventing putrefactive fer- 
mentation, checking the amcebaform 
movements of the white blood corpuscles 
to Carry Oxygen. 

It does not affect the temperature in 
health, although one of our most active 
drugs in reducing high temperature. 

Small doses of quinine stimulate the 
cardiac ganglia, increased amounts de- 
press and affect the cerebellum. We 
have frequently noticed the effect of 
large doses of this medicine upon the ret- 
inal circulation. The vision is at times 
greatly impaired, the patient being at a 
loss to know why his eyesight should so 
suddenly, without any apparent cause, 
fail. 

- When associated with tinnitus aurium, 
which is generally the case, a diagnosis 
of the cause is more easily established 
by the patient. 

Both the vessels of the retina and 
membrani tympani are contracted by 
powerful doses of quinine. Small ones con- 
gest. This enlarging and contracting of 
the caliber of the arteries is purely func- 
tional, no ill effect remaining after cessa- 
tion of the drug. © 


CROSS THOUGHTS. 


Said a little girl, ‘Auntie, if all the 
folks in the world should think their 


‘cross thoughts out loud, what a racket 


there would be !” 

The dear_little girl might have gone a 
step farther and added: 

“And if none-of-the folks should think 
their cross thoughts aloud, what quiet and 
peace there would be !” 

If there must be cross thoughts this 
week, whieh shall they be—“out loud" 


or voiceless ?—Selected. — 


Bouseheld. 


BRANDY IN COOKING. 


In the Home Guard for March, ‘‘Un- 
cle John,” talking to children, and an- 
swering a letter, says: 

“Mrs, ——— asks about brandy in 
mince pies, and wants to know if the 
alcohol is not driven off by the heat. 
Whatever we may think it ought to do, 
we know very well that the taste and 
smell of brandy remain in the pie; and 
this fact outweighs all theories. I would 
no sooner place such food before a man 
with a natural taste for liquor than I 
would place fire close to powder. It is 
a dreadful thing to do; and I believe 
many women will have to give an ac- 
count to God for it, just as many young 
ladies will, for offering wine to New 
Year’s callers. 

‘But I must try to answer this lady’s 
question. I say, no; the alcohol is not 
all driven off by the baking; it would re- 
quire considerable time for the alcohol 
to separate itself from the water, all 
mixed ‘up as they are with the mince- 
meat. Then, the dough is almost air 
tight excepting the little holes pricked in 
it; and you know these are not large 
enough to let much out. And you all 
know that the water is not all driven off 
by the heat. 

“The writer thinks, I suppose, that 
the alcohol goes off at less heat than it 
takes to drive off water. Yes, so it does, 
but the oven is hotter than boiling water; 
and whatever keeps the water in the pie 
will keep the alcohol there too, During 
the few minutes when the heat is between 
185, and 212, the alcohol might be va- 
porizing and trying to get out before the 
water started, After 212 the two vapors 


the same chance as the other to get out. 
I think this answers the question, but 
there is one other thing I should like 
to tell her, and that is, that most brandy 
contains grain oil, called fusel-oil, whose 
boiling point is above 212. This is in 
alcohol, and of course harder to drive 
off than the regular alcohol. 

‘Another idea of the difficulty in sep- 


be obtained by burning a little brandy 
inaspoon. After this severe test, there 
will remain the taste and smell of alcohol. 

“] feel just as I said at first; the use 
of brandy or wine in cooking is a 
dreadful thing. Those who place it be- 
fore us are in exactly the same business 
as the saloon-keeper who offers a tempt- 
ing drink to a boy, only it is more 
dangerous, because more delicate,” — Un- 
ion Signal. 


BEANS A LA LYONNAISE, — Soak 
over night and boil tender, but not until 
they break; drain perfectly dry, throw in 
a little salt, and leave over an empty pot 
in the colander at the side of the range, 
as you would potatoes, to “dry off.” 
Have ready in a frying-pan a great 
spoonful of clarified dripping (that from 
roast beef is best), with half a small 
onion minced very fine and a little 
chopped parseley. Salt and pepper to 
taste, and when hissing hot put in the 
beans. Shake over the fire about two 
minutes, until the contents of the pan 
are well mixed, and as hot as may be 
without scorching, then serve. 


DEvILED CraB—One cup of crab- 
meat, picked from the shells of well- 
boiled crabs; two tablespoonfuls of fine 
bread, crumbs or rolled cracker; yolks 
of two hard-boiled eggs chopped; juice of 
a lemon; half a teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard; a little cayenne pepper and salt; 
one cup of good drawn butter. Mix one 
spoonful of the crumbs with the chopped 
crab-meat, yolks, seasoning and drawn 
butter. Fill scallop-shells—large clam- 
shells will do, or small pate-pans——with 
the mixture, sift crumbs over the top, 
and heat to slight browning in a quick 
oven. 


BREAD-CRUMB CAKES,—Two cups of 
fine, dry crumbs soaked in two cups of 
scalding milk; two cups of lukewarm 
water; two thirds of a cup of prepared 
flour; one tablespoonful of molasses; one 
tablespoonful of melted lard; two eggs, 
whipped light; one teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat the soaked crumbs two minutes to 
a lumpless pulp; stir in lard, molasses, 
and salt, add the beaten eggs, at last the 
flour, Grease the griddle particularly 
well, that they may not stick. They are 
very fair cakes with only one egg—ex- 
cellent with two.— The Cottage Kitchen 


Store silver which. is seldom used in 
unbleached canton-flannel bags; never 
in flannel or worsted. 


MIND READING. 


little Edith, returning from Sunday- 
school, ‘‘we had a real nice time to-day. 
Mr, Goodly came in and told us lots of 
interesting things about heaven and the 
bad place; and he said that me and you 
and papa was going to heaven, and that 
Tillie Jackson and Bill Horner and Ma- 
mie Saunders was going to the bad 
place. 

“Why, Edith, what are you talking 
about? Do you mean to say that Mr. 
Goodly pentane’ anybody that you 
named ?” 

“Well—-no, mamma, he didn’t say 
right out, but then I knew who he was 
talking about.” ——Boston Transcript. 


The truth cannot be burned, behead- 
ed or crucified. A lie on thethrone isa 
lie. still; and truth in a dungeon is truth 
still; and. a lie on the throne is on the 


Is on the ii to victory. 


would be together, and one would have. 


arating all the alcohol from water may | 


“Ob, mamma, mamma!” exclaimed 


AUT Y. 
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Skin & Scalp 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and OCUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, 
Sold everywhere, Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the ‘Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
_ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


iy ae blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI- PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Ov” Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PACIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


EDWARD CARLSON, 
President. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
ss. 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS, 
Salesroom: 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN] 


AT OLD STAND, 


MARKET STREET, 
San Franorsco. 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine. gy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


816 & 318 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Junction Bush.) 


118 COMMEROIAL §8T., LOS ANGELES 
9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embaimer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 

(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 
ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand, 
Preserving remains without the use of ices 
special ty. 


WILLIAM H.FORTER 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Why net "Wake Up” to the advantages your 
wide awaie usighbers dertwe whe buy every 
thing they neo’ te eat or te wear from ens 
frm whieh makes epocialty of solting He 
BEST stapte goods im ALA. lines at Wheleents 
Priess divect te any Quantity. 
Price Ret Pree en Send postal 
eard fer copy, Ones. You can order from 
Cts. worth up, and Gua per cont te 
per cent, after paying Weight chgs. 

Address a8 ehove; Gmith’s Cash 
Stere, the Laneusr tt Gen- 
eval Merchandise, west of the 
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SUCCESSORS - IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUP'ING 


CATALOGUE WITH ISO0 TESTIMONIALS 
ELL S. CHURC H SCHO OL. Fie ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Ooast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


McSHANE BELL 
Best ality ELLS 


ALSO 


EELY & ANY, 
West THOY, N.Y, BELLS, | 


For Churc Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


CINCINNATI BELLE QUNDRY CO 


PIANOS 


“Ist PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
Gn & World’s Exposition for refined 
design, asd ~ Oni pi of 
azd super nis nly piano 
by United States commission- 
ers, poy eg each of the States. Cases finest 
rosewood finish—finest imported 
double bet action — three strings 
thro best patent steel wire--keys 
best ore Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel g pins that are set 
ina mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made to exactly fit 
the stati onere pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings wind round the pins. Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or country, ape wi 
stand 20 years without — and e 
for 100 _ .No other piano 
ment. 
is another 


Great strength and durability 
advantage. In other planog holes are 
wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally “and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device is in no way affected 
by such casualities,and — sounding board 
is so constructed that our pianoscan never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
Eigher in the world, Prices are no 
per than other pianos. 
the De manufacturers 
$1 $200—Dealers’ profits, Dan's 
mind the of dealer. 
and agents, who see their chanc:s of sel’ 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of ong 
slipping away —pity them. 
e guarantee our pianos ten years, lv 
piano foi 
$249.5 503 a 8900 for $297.50; a 
$1,200 piano for $375.50;'a $1,500 
iano for $475.50. Cabinet 
with stool and rubber cover 


shipp on car at 8. F., toany part of ee 
ted States, Canada or Mexico. 

are cash with order, not as 
resented money We occasion- 
ally have good second-liand pianos, made 


over at $100 to 8200, w Wile 


for our OWn. rite or 


T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Cor. Market & 7th: 8ts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & — Sta., San Francisco, 


C. HERRMANN & C0. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
- FIN EB.... 


HATS CAPS 


332-300 KEARNY STREET, 
Ber. Buse & - San FRANOISOO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES7 
PRICES 


— 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” ai 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


In THe Best STYLE AND AT 
LoweEsT PRICES. 
(@™ The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


INSURE IN 


| California’s Mullion Dollar Company. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 
Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 
D, J. President. 
BULL, Vice- Pres. 


Wma. J. Dutron, Secretary. 
B, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


J. L. N. SHEPARD........... 


J. 8. HUTCHINSON.. 
Dragcrors—<Albert Miller, J. L. 


N. Shepard, 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, 0. F. A. Talbot 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 00, 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


G. M.S PENCER,| 


) Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 


Boom 20, Safe Deposit Building, 
Odor. of Oalifornia and Montgomery streets. 
Patent Law a Speciahy. 


as business with the Patent Office, W 
D. will receive 4 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Foxthesst corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. em 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. 
and 7: :30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Ohi- 
nese school, 6 P.™. Frayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:80 P. M, 

PLY¥ OUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, il a. m. — 
7:30 Pp. u.; Sunday-schools at 9:80 a. uw 
12:30 Prayer-meeting, Woinesday. 
7.80 P. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A OCrugan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:80 Pp, u.; Sunday-school,13:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUROCH—Sonuth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff. Pastor. Sunday services, 
ll a. and 7:30P.™; Sunday-school, 13:30 
Pr. mu. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, P. 


BETHANY OCHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. 0, Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. and 7:80 p.m., 
12:30 Pp. u.; Chinese school 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-mecting, W 
P. M. 

OLIVET OHUROH—Southwest corner Sey- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mu. 
and 7:30 pvp. Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. 

SWEDISH CHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 


tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderton, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. 


and 7:20 p.m.  Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
y and Thursday, 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Fdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 F. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, ll A. M. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 P. m. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner Bevy- 
enth and Clement avenues. Siunday-school 
at 3 P. mM. 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at 3 p. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOOIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., ecretary; A. Van Blar- 
Treasurer, 808 California treet, 
P.O Box 2085, San Francisco, Oal. 


W. B. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 


President, Mrs. Fmma Cash, 927 Tem “ 
s treet, 1 os Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jo 
P, Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
E. W. Bent, Pox 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 Eouth Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 

CONGRFGATIONAL SUNDAY. SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOOIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 

Secretaiy—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph: D. 
Treasurer— E. lawrence Bernard. Business 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Congrega- 
tional House Boston. Publications for sale 
at 785 Market street, San Francisco. 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kircaid, B. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Cla 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. Genera] Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Compeny. and San- 
some streets; or, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary— Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. r—H.W. -Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O Pend, Agent, 436 
Bartlett Street, 8. F. 

CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


fe American Miss. Association. 
J. K. McLean, D.I)., President 
an O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERIOAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Seoretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Treasurer—H.O., Pires 
neo, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California— Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for 
the Pacific Coast— Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 
Rocm 25, No.7 Montgomery avenue, San 
Francisco. 
AMERIOAN BOARD 0. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


Secretarieos—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 


E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 


Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Districe’ “-cretary, 39 Bible House, 


New York, E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
and Treasurer— 


gom avenue. Secretary an 
John F. Myers, 868 Market St,, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President— Mrs, W. E. Hale; Secretary— 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St., 


kery,” Chicago. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
OAL, W. 0. 
132 McAllister street, San Francisco. 
1221 O'Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


Hotels, and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 
(Corner of Mason.) 
ToloPphone No. 


FOSTR & 


WHOLESALE 


for Diamond Crest Butter, in Her- 
metically Sealed Tins, for — 
Climates, 


a 28 Street, 


way to defeat, and truth in the ae = 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1889. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Wo. TMontgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. —Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Taz Pa- 
orric for one year. THe Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1890, 


The senior editor of THE Paciric 
desires to publish a personal statement 
for the comfort of himself and the possi- 
ble satisfaction of his readers. This 
week he enters on his 42d year. That 
is to say, 41 years have passed since he 
sailed for California, via Cape Horn. 
He finds himself now where he then 
anticipated that he might—a citizen of a 
giant State. It was the thought of this, 
more than of anything else,that floated be- 
fore him, in vision, like a little island in 
the great ocean of the unknown, as the 
weary days of the long voyage wore 
themselves away—of this, as a possible 
young State of the great Union, in the 
midst of whose formative years and 
nascent growths, he might do better ser- 
vice than anywhere else in our country, 
or the world. A part of this service, 
now through many years, has been ren- 
dered in connection with THE Paciric— 
rendered, sometimes, in the midst of 
life’s toils, pains, and sorrows ; but usual- 
ly rendered amid the cheer and satisfac- 
tion that spring from a prospered envir- 
onment. The good providence of God 
that has made California what it is, and 
that has permitted the writer to be iden- 
tified with it, calls for that expression of 


thankfulness which is hereby freely given, 


There is just nowa craze of social 
theorizing. The ordinary man is con- 
fused by the most astonishing proposi- 
tions. Henry George has made many 
converts to his single-tax reform. But 
now he appears to tell us how the dim- 
inution of intemperance is to be secured. 
His thesis is that the present vast in- 
fluence of the saloon in politics is due to 
the restriction which is imposed upon 
the liquor traffic, and especially by the 
attempts made to prohibit that traffic. 
He allows himself to say: “If whisky 
‘were as cheap as water it would entirely 
die out.” But afterwards he puts this 
more mildly, thus: “Free trade in 
liquor would tend to reduce” intemper- 
ance, “but could not abolish it.” How 
is it tobe abolished? Mr. George knows. 
“Free trade in everything” would do it! 
Now, why will reasoners deal in this 
wholesale way with their partial truths? 
_ This is the fashion of the patent medi- 
cine—a remedy which has some good 
effects is made competent to banish all 
disease. This overdoing of theories is 
reckless. Prohibition by law of the sale 
of intoxicants may be defended. It 
would doa great good. But it would 
_ not wholly regenerate society. Free 
trade in wholesome goods can be argued 
to be helpful. The freer trade can be, 
other things being equal, the - better. 
But free trade, no more than the single 
tax on land, is insufficient of itself to re- 
move social inequalities. But ‘who can 
be persuaded to. believe that free whisky 
-_ would reduce intemperance, or drive the 
saloon out of business, or the representa- 
tive of the saloon out of politics? 


With great interest we have looked 
through the “Tenth Annual Report of 
the Golden Gite Kindergarten Associa- 
tion.” This consists of one hundred 
and eighty-six pages, and is handsomely 
printed. The cover is sumptuous, with 
color in red and gold, and it carries the 
motto, ‘The hope of the world lies in 
the children.” The kindergarten work 


has been a great and beneficent success 


in this city—owing in part to its own 
merits; and in part to the character and 
ability of those who have had it in 
charge, and more particularly to the 
_ special qualifications of the manager, 
Mrs, Sarah B. Cooper; and in part, also, 
to the standing character and munifi- 
cence of its distinguished patrons. At 
the close of the first year of the work of the 
Association, there were two kindergartens 
in existence, one hundred and nine pu- 
_ pils enrolled, and the receipts had been 

$1,805.70. At the close of the tenth 
year, there were nineteen kindergartens 
in existence, one thousand five. hundred - 


_ and seventeen pupils enrolled, and the re= | 


ceipts for the year had been $25,295 92. 
Such a showing may be _ regarded 
as wonderful, if not phenomenal. We 
heartily congratulate Mrs. Cooper and 
ber associates upon what they have 
achieved, and upon the joy which we 
are sure they have had during all these 
years of their toil. The practical results 
of these years of toil are, in this report, 
thus summarized. (1) A deeper, wid- 


er, and more far-reaching sympathy be- | 


tween the top and the bottom of so- 
ciety. ‘The rich and the poor meet to- 
gether, and the Lord is the Maker of 
them all.” . (2) An evident moral up- 
lift, slow but sure, in the localities where 
the kindergartens are located. (3) An 
increasing self-respect among parents; 
more affection in the households, and a 
decided tendency to place a higher val- 
ue upon their children, (4) A slow 
and steady growth in moral quality, and 
in the substantial virtues of practical 
daily living—such as s>briety, industry. 
economy, thrift, self-dependence, good 
manners, kindness and temperance in 
all things. (5) As to the children— 
a vast heaven-land of happiness, never 
dreamed of before,\in which the powers 
and graces of boly, soul and spirit sym- 
metrically unfold, just as do the plants 
under the genial, entreating rays of the 
sun. (6) The perceptible growth and 
development of the creative powers, the 
moral and z3thetic sense, and a love for 
that which is pure, true, honest and of 
good report. (7) The growth of a love 
to God, and a love for each other, which 
is the “fulfilling of the law,” and which 
will fit them to be manly men and 
womanly women, doing their part well in 
the work of life, and making this world 
be better for their having lived in it. 


At times we accuse ourselves, or 
Others, of waste. What have we to 
waste P Some may have no property in 
actual possession to waste ; but all have 
time, energy and feeling, measurably at 
their command, which they may use well 
or ill. Ill usage of any or all these pos- 
sessions must be regarded as a waste of 
them, relatively so, at the least. It has 
come to be a cant phrase that ‘“‘life is too 
short” for some things, and it is. surely 
too short to allow of any waste of time. 
The necessities of our physical well- 
being fill up one-half of all our time, 
so that we have only the other half at 
our disposal. The very first form of the 
ill-use of our time is the none-use. The 
vice of idleness has received the con- 
demnation of the moralist in every age 
and land; and. laziness deserves the 
scorn of all. The more obvious ill use 
of time is the employment of it in de- 
feating the best ends of life, or in aiding 
the progress of any wrong of any sort. 
For sin is a kind of mischief, and all 
time spent in sinning is wasted time. 
Hence, the sad reflection that seizes the 
thought of so many, when looking back 
over the past, that their life has gone to 
waste. Yet, more is true. A _ busy life 
may be, relatively, a wasted life, because 
it has not busied itself with the best 
things possible to itself, but has run on a 
low plane, and occupied itself with 
trifle. How much we need to regard 
our time as a sacred gift which we are 


to use with rare discretion and perfect 


conscientiousness, 


After Henry W. Grady had made his 
elcquent, even if inconsistent, speech. at 
Bos'‘on, in which he justified the banding 
of white intelligence against the negro 
vote, he paid a visit to Plymouth, and 
was pulled up to thetop of the Rock 
there. The next day he was dined by 
some ardent Democrats at the Parker 
House, and who could pay a worthier 
tribute to the Pilgrims’ memory than did 
this Southerner, son of an Irishman, too ? 
“I was forced,” he said, “to tell my 
friends that I could not think of speak- 
ing on top of Plymouth Rock without a 


rest. But I said this, and I want to say 


it here now, for I never knew how true 
it was until I had heard myself say it, 
and had taken the evidence of my voice 
as well as of my thoughts. I want to 
say this—that there is no spot on earth 
that I had rather have seen than that. 
I have got a boy who is the pride and 
the promise of my life, and God knows 
I want him to be a good citizen and a 
good man, and there is no spot in all 
this broad Republic, nor in all this 
world, on which I had rather have him 
stand to learn the lessons of citizenship, 
of individual liberty, of fortitude, of he- 
roism and justice, than the spot on which 
I stood this morning, reverent and un- 
covered.” God grant that the boy who 
so soon became fatherless, and many 
another boy in the fair South, may leagn 
these lessons and be good citizens and 
good men! Bostonians at the Congre- 
gational Club a few days after had an 


portunity to hear from the lips of Dr. | 


to make God more honored, or man 


Storrs what a noble thing the Puritan 
spirit is, and what grand qualities it 
breathes into the man and the citizen. 


What of Mrs. Woodworth, the tent- 
woman, in Oakland? In general, we 
think, the least said the better. The 
notoriety given her has been the chief ele- 
ment in drawing a crowd to her place. 
Weeks ago, at her coming to the bay, 
she distributed a large pamphlet as an 
advertisement. The tone, style, and 
statements of that pamphlet were such 
that we wished neither to visit her place, 
nor to advise others todoso. All we 
know of her sayings and doings, there- 
fore, must come from the reports of per- 
sons and papers. These reports have 
confirmed all the impressions made upon 
us by her pamphlet, at the first. The 
‘*power,” which is the most marked feature 
of the tent-meetings, seems to be one 
variety of the “hypnotism,” of which 
modern science has something to say ; 
and it has no necessary connection with 
religion, or with anything else of an ex- 
alted character. It is a phenomenon of 
the night-side of nature, and is among 
the things of which ignorance is bliss, if 
it can ever become bliss. We think 
that if all self-respecting people, and 
all wise ‘‘papers” will let this person 
“severely alone,” for a montb, it will 
come to pass. that she and her helpers 
will ‘fold their tents like Arabs and silent 
steal away.” For, there can be nothing 
permanent and abidinz even in what is 
called religion, when it can do nothing 


more exalted. 


— 


It may be a mistake to classify people, 
as we sometimes do, into producers and 
consumers, workingmen and non-work- 
ingmen, and so on, and then goon to 
consider these classes as somehow in op- 
position to one another, and necessarily 
hostile in their sympathies. For what 
becomes of the producer when there is 
no consumer of his products but him- 
self? And/what becomes of the work- 
ingman when there are none to work for 
but himself? We do not produce for 
Or Over against any particular class, but 
for all humanity. We do not work for 
Or against any particular person or class, 
but for humanity in general; and we get 
our reward, not as individuals say, but 
as society dictates; and we rightly ap- 
peal, sometimes, from the personal de- 
cision to the social decision, - The man 
who constructs a factory and the man 
who runs a factory, each works jugt as 
hard as the producer of the raw material; 
but if there are none beyond themselves 
who want the manufactured goods, then 
producer, builder and manufact- 
urer, may be alike out and injured, be- 
cause there are none to consume and 
pay. The hardest-worked men among 
non-producers are sometimes the very 
men whom the workingmen, so-called, 
need as customers and patrons to make 
their work pay. The bard workers of 
our world should be in the closest sym- 
pathy. He is not their best friend who 


draws lines of distinction in the wrong 
places, 


Following onthe opening of Mans- 
field College may be mentioned another 
event in our Congregational cause in 
England. It has not been the habit of 
dissenters to show eminence in their 
church buildings. Chapels were expect- 
ed to be plain, if not ugly. The con- 
gregation in London first known to 
Americans as having been ministered to 
for forty-seven years by Rev. Dr. Allon, 
has now finished and dedicated its new 
edifice, which has cost $250,000. That 
is not much for a cathedral, to be sure, 
but itis a rare amount to be raised for 
a meeting-house for Congregational uses. 


Of newspapers in this city on a recent 
Sunday the Bulletin well says: ‘There 
was an amount of newspaper slush 
dumped yesterday on a long-suffering 
public that the sewers will not be able to 
carry cff for many days to come,” And 
this is the way a secular newspaper char- 
acterizes these Sunday papers. Misera- 
dle sheets that do so much to make men 
forget that they have souls, that there is 
a God, and that we have an account to 
render to bim 


A terrific storm visited many parts of 
the East last Sunday and Monday. In 
New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Kansas, 
Canada, and in other parts, many per- 
sons were killed, some being frozen; 
buildings were unroofed or blown down, 
trains blown from the track, and great 
destruction was wrought. Our storms 
here on the Pacific are just nothing in 


comparison. 


Some interest is taken in the course 
the Standing Order will pursue toward 
those who have opposed the transfer of 
our churches in Japan to the Presby- 
terlan church. The usual course has 
been to accuse those who opposed the 
order of being unsound in doctrine. If: 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF PLY- 
MOUTH CHURCH, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


The annnal meeting of this church 
was held on Wednesday evening last, for 
the review of the year’s work. Deacon 
C. J. Snow, the clerk of the church, read 
the yearly report. 

At the annnal meeting in 1889, a spe- 
cial effort was made by personal letters 
to gather together all the members of the 
church resident among us, It was also 
advised that those who had removed 
to other towns or at a distance from this 
church, and were no longer worshipping 
with us, should take their letters and 
join churches in their vicinity. This 
led many to take letters to other church- 
es more accessible to them. This loss 
was the gain of others, and will account 
for the large number that have been dis- 
missed. The past has been a year of 
quiet, steady and persistent work in all 
departments, under the faithful labors of 
pastor and people. 

The clerk’s report was brief, az the 
statistics are published in the minutes. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society gave. an ac- 
count of the year’s work, through its 
Secretary, Mrs. Robert Moore. This is 
the oldest of the sub-organizations, it 
having bad a continuous existence since 
the organization of the church in 1862. 


The Ladies’ Missionary Society reported 


by Mrs. F. A. Hyde. Regular monthly 
meetings have been held with a good at- 
tendance. The ladies’ prayer meeting is 
also held regularly each Friday after- 
noon, and the Golden Text of the next 
Sunday. school lesson is made the sub- 
ject of the meeting. 

The Plymouth Mission Circle, Miss 
Daisy Yat2s, Secretary, composed of 
young ladies and girls, has had a pros- 
perous year. Seventy members are re- 
ported. Missionary teas and addresses 
by missionaries have been held, and this 
Society, reorganized two years since, 
enters upon the new year with fresh z2al. 


The Hospital Circle of the Kings }. 
Daughters was then called, bu: its Sec-. 


retary being absent, no formal report 
could be given. This circle has worked 
for the Children’s Hospital, 
needy families in the vicinity. 

The Missionary Circle of the Kings 
Daughters from the Morning Szar 
Band, one of the Bible classes, reported 
by its Secretary, Miss Lizzie Pearce, 
read by Miss Ethel Moore. This Soci- 
ety does varied work; its dues to a cer- 
tain amount are devoted to the support 
of Hope, a young girl of Mrs. Perkins’ 
school in India; its sewing has been for 
the poor in the vicinity, and one of the 
kindergartens. Two of the members 
have made weekly visits to the City and 
County Hospital. 

The Christian Endeavor made a 
noble report of its year’s work. Tais 
Society is growing in interest and in 
numbers. The lecture room is_ well 
filled eaeh Sabbath evening for the 
weekly meetings, and occasionally num- 


and for 


bers of the older members com2 in be- 


fore the evening service to enj>y the 
spiritual helps which these meetings give 
them. Next came the Sunday-schools, 
of which there are six more or less re- 
lated to the Church. 

Tbe two home schools reported by 
their respective Superintendents, Deacon 
S. S. Smith for the morning school, and 
Deacon S. F. Bufford for the noon 
school. The attendance during the past 
month has been much affected by the 
rains, which, however, did noé affect the 
attendance at the Christmas festivals, of 
which there were two—one for the li tle 
folks and another for the older members 
of the schools. The lecture room was 
crowded on both these evenings. When 
Christmas is in the air, rain is but little 
hindrance, 

The Branch school, corner of Pierce 
and Green, has had a year of growth 
and prosperity, under the superinten- 
dency of Mr. David Gove, It has a 
beautiful and complete ¢hapel, all paid 
for, well located, and is self-supporting, 
even to its taxes and insurance, the 
church only furnishing its Sunday-school 


helps. It is now paying fora piano. A 
weekly prayer meeting is held. 
Seventh-avenue chapel, near Point 


Lobos road, is convenient and ample for 
its present use, though the indications are 
that in the near future an addition to the 
building will be needed. It is situated 
on a pleasant lot, and the trees, planted 
by a neighbor, are growing finely. Mr. 
Charles Ruland is the superintendent 
of this school, A fine Christmas enter- 
tainment was given, which crowded the 
little chapel to overflowing. Mr. Broad- 
bent preaches here very acceptably every 
Sabbath evening, and a weekly prayer- 
meeting is held, conducted by young 
people from the church, O-her reports 
were gives which would prolong this ac- 
count to too great length. 

The two years just closed have been 
marked as the years in which more 
money has been raised in this church 
than in any preceding two years in its 
history. The year in which this church 
edifice was erected must be excepted. 
The debt of the church, amounting to 
$10,000, has been paid during these past 
two years, and the church enters upon 
the year 1890 with no indebtedness, and 
with a most encouraging outlook for the 
future. 

This report should not close without 
mention of the faithful, indefatigable 
labors of Mrs. Pond and her fine class 
of young men, who, with others, hold a 
service at the Marine Hospital every Sun- 
day. On New Year's day some twenty 
of the members of the church, with the 
pastor, Rev. William H. Scudder, went to 
the hospital, and gave a pleasing musical 
and literary entertainment for the enjoy- 


that did not destroy them, then attack 
their individual character. 


ment of the 


stitution. 


hands to do it, and a faithful pastor, 
ready for every good word and work, 


church, Plymouth ‘church has it in an 
eminent degree. Com. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN WESTERN 
OREGON. 


Dear Paciric: Some thoughts in 
reference to our Sunday-school work in 
Western Oregon will, perhaps, be of in- 
terest to many of your readers, especial- 
ly those who are active in this line of 
Christian effort. 

This season of the year is not propi- 
tious for the organization of schools, and 
it is with great difficulty that they are 
maintained during the winter in the out- 
lying districts, where the people are 
scattered and the roads almost impass- 
able. There are some, however, who 
overcome all obstacles, and with com- 
mendable zeal continue their weekly ses- 
sions through every month of the year. 
These, of course, accomplish far. more 


flourish while the sun shines. Where 
there is no preaching service, or only oc- 
casional, greater exertion is requisite on 
the part of the children, as comparative- 
ly few of the parents will attend the Sun- 
day-school when there is no other service. 

Our lesson helps, beautiful papers, 
cards and charts help greatly to inspire 
the children with enthusiasm, and many 
a boy and girl will struggle bard to be in 
their place in the Sunday school, where 
these are used, who otherwise would fail 
to put in an appearance. 

In some localities, where assistance 
has been rendered in organizing and 
maintaining schools, churches are already 
developing, and the results of seed sown 
in the Sunday-school are leading the 
community to realize the power of the 
Word of God to change the individual 
heart ; and, through the one, to reform 
the many. 

Engaged in this work, one can but be 
deeply impressed with the prevailing 
ignorance of the masses, as regards the 
Scriptures. Even many, who have some 
familiarity with the Bible, are, to a great 
extent, but superficial readers, and can 
scarcely be called students of the Word. 
It is most refreshing to find occasionally 
one who is earnestly exploring the mys- 
teries of God's Word, s2eking the light 
of the Holy Spirit, and exulting in the 
revelations made to their own hearts. 

This very ignorance awakens the keen- 
est interest on the part of the Sunday- 
school worker, and a desire to place with- 
in the reach of all every available help 
and every means of inspiration to search 
the Scriptures. With the tide of im- 
migration come more helpers and more 
who are anxious to have religious privi- 
leges established in the communities 
where they settle. 

With the ushering in of the spring 
months will come an increased demand 
for labor and aid in this direction. It 
is desirable that every Christian should 
realize that among the children and youth 
especially are fields white already to the 
harvest, where everyone may thrust in 
the sickle and accomplish something for 
the Master. Rev. Wo. F. Rose, 

Ass’t Sup’t. C. S. S. & P. Society, 
Oregon City, Or. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: Two happy years of 
work ina cold country since my last 
visit to California. I have been in the 
habit of lecturing about these sunny - 
slopes and abounding wonders and have 
lived over again the delights of travel. 
For a week of preparation for a lecture 
at Niles I have been hearing a jingle of 
sleigh bells, have been enjoying tobog- 
gan slides and dodging the snowballs of 
the kids who think it fine fun to hit a 
dominie. “It’s Sunday parson, but its 
slick,” said an audacious little scamp as 
he coasted by the minister on Sunday. 

I enjoyed telling the good friends at 
Niles of “the bright side of life at 40 
degrees below zero,” nor did I have to 
drop an icicle on any youngster’s neck 
to keep him awake. But I’m glad to be 
back in California again, and have en- 
joyed a Sabbath with the San Jose peo- 
ple. Pastor Hill has been suffering 
with a painful cold in his head, and wel- 
comed not a beggar but a brother to his 
pulpit in the person of the representative 
of the Congregational Uaion, The Un- 
ion may well rejoice in the good use 
made of its loan to this church. The 
new trustees, who are brisk business 
men, are planning improved business 
methods, Their appeal Sunday morn- 
ing added $1,070 tothe pledge for the 
New Year. 

This genuine church has some special 
financial burdens this year, but are fac- 
ing them in the noblest spirit, and will 
grow strong by victory. The Y. P. S. 
of C. E. is very useful. Prof. Martin, a 
musical gentleman from Chicago, has 
taken hold of the choir with good results, 
I hear excellent things of the work of 
Brother Windsor at Campbell.“ This 
enterprising and hospitable little com- 
munity have invited the local associa- 
tion to meet with them, and some of the 
minister brethren are purposing to use 


their contributions to the Union to build 


a church there. Come on, brethren, we 
will meet you half way. A.C. U. means 
alliance, courage, unction. 
Epwin S. WILLIAMS, 
SAN JOsE, Jan, 13th, 1890. 


EIGHTY-TWO YEARS. 


The Stockton “Independent of Janu- 
ary 12th contains a poem of considera- 
ble length prefaced as follows: 

“To Rey, J. C. Holbrook, D.D., a 


friend in general, a brother in God, a 


If abundance of work and willing 


makes an encouraging future for a 


than the intermittent schools, which only | 


father in years, the following lines are 
dedicated on the eighty-second anniver- 
sary of his birth (January 7th), in a 
world where he has lived, a blessing to 
his fellow-men; by Rev. R. H. Sink, to 
whom his presence seems a benediction.”’ 
We quote a few verses: 


‘* Beyond King David's estimate, 
Your years of life have been 
Lengthened twelve years to climb this peak, 
New light from heaven to win. 


7 * * 


‘* May it not be the hairs of age, 
Termed in our language white, 
Are not by chills of frost so wrought, 
Bat by Heaven's lingering light? 


‘* Tay God has given thee all along 
These years his favors great, 
The sum is far too large 
For us to enumerate. 


** Eighty-two yeara fall of mercies, 
Eighty-two years of peace, 
Eighty-two years of promised light, . 
Brighter as years increase. 
‘* Kighty-two years of sunlight, 
Sometimes shadowed with cloud; 
Eighty-two years of promise, 
Which in love to thee He vowed. 


‘* Highty-two years of expsrience 
With sinning mortals below, 

Showing how great his mercy, 
Which he continues to show. 


‘* Eighty-two years of His guidances, 
Through every pathway of life; 

Eighty-two years of protection, 
Wnene’er hard pressod ia its strife. 


‘* Kighty-two years of His cheering, & 
Driving earth’s grief from the heart; 

Eighty-two years of his presence, 
Which from thee never shall part. 


‘* Highty-two years! May His blessing 
Continue to come from above, 

Till thou in heaven art welcom3d 
To know the best furms of His love.” 


OBITUARY. 


PENNELL.— Died, at his residence, 214 Castro 
street, San Francisco, Dacember 8, 1339, 
Rsbert Pennell. 

Mr. Pennell was born in Brunswick, 
Maine, in 1813, making him at his 
death 76 years of age. He died full of 
years, ripe for immortality. His sick- 
ness was brief, he was smitten with 
paralisis while surveying a ship load of 
lumber at Saucilito. Mr. Pennell came 
to California around Cape Horn in 
1850, and was therefore among the early 
settlers of the Golden State. He follow- 
ed mining for a time, but early settled in 
San Francisco, where for more than 
thirty years he has been one of its most 
respected citizens quiet, and loved by 
all; and especially by those who knew 
him best. Fur many years be was a 
member of Howard Presbyterian church, 
but the last sixteen years has been a 
member of the Taird Congregational 
church. The writer lived a year in a 
part of Mr. Pennell’s house, and never 
once knew him to manifest otherwise 
than utmost Christian temper, peace and 
integrity. He trusted in God, and died 
calmly, full of hops. Jesus was his 
friend and they were not parted in death. 
Mr. Pennell loved children and was as 
ardently loved by them in turn. He 
leaves a wife and son, and other rela- 
tives, to mourn his loss, They have the 
sympathy of many friends, and some of 
us would gladly have been seated with 
them at the funeral as mourners, as we 
really were. Rest, brother, in peace un- 
til the resurection morn, and may all 
thy friends and neighbors meet thee 
amid the joy of the general crowning, 
when the Master shall say, “Come ye 
blessed of my Father, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord. The funeral cerimonies 
were conducted on Tuesday, December 
15, by Rev. J. A. Cruzan, assisted by 
Rev. W. Carver, at the house, and by 
the Olid Fellows at the grave. Thus, 
one by one, onr friends are planted in 
the Kingdom of our God and his Christ. 
May the Comforter daily sustain the 
sorrowing family and friends. 

(Rev) W. Carver, 


IN MEMORIAM, 
Oa a Friday morning in December 
last, at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Ma- 
thew Howell, in San Tomas district, - 
Santa Clara Valley, friends assembled 
for tender committal services over all 
that was mortal of William Gilmore 
Howell, His head rested peacefully on 
a pillow of roses, adjusted by parental 
devotion, and his last bed was garlanded 
with fragrant offzrings of friendship and 
sympathy. This youth had lived to the 
verge of manhood a singularly pure and 
blameless life. He had never seen even 
the shadow of evils from which we who 
are of the world pray daily for deliver- 
ance. Fettered by slowly wasting dis- 
ease, his home had been his earthly 
Nedilierh In its hallowed atmosphere 
he grew more and more into the divine 
image, and into the radiance of perfect 
trust. Loving with childlike fervor all 
beautiful things—birds, flowers, the sun- 
light, music, nature, art—and the friends 
who shared with him these pleasures, he 
accepted them all as gifts from his 
Heavenly Father. “The Lord reigneth; 
let the earth rejoice,” was the first and 
the last song upon his lips—-:he pean of 
his life; and it was chosen by his pastor 
as a fitting thanksgiving and requiem at 
its close. Ou. the previous Wednesday 
night, in his custornary spirit of love and 
contentment with all God had given 
him, but, more than all, loving Jesus, 
whom he daily longed to see face to face, 
he fell asleep. Oj Thursday morning 
he awoke in His likeness, 
‘‘A sigh, &droopof thehead, 


And something forever had fled, 
And he was but clay! 


And our hearts want up ia the ory, 
‘How did the swilt soul fly? | 
What life inherit?’ 
Then thé wind blew soft and wa; gone, 
And a voice said, ‘So is one | 


Born of the Spirit.’” P 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Recollect the Monday Club meets at 
2 o'clock P.M., in the parlor of the Y. M. 
C. A. on Sutter street. 


Dr. Pond preached at Bethany in the 


-@vening on “God’s Goodness in Human 


Pain.” 

Five sailors from one ship, who con- 
fessed Christ one year ago at the Bethel, 
were there again Sabbath evening, and 


with them a companion who also came 


out on the Lord’s side. How pleasant 
it must be for the good Chaplain and his 
co-workers to greet again sailors who 
have been faithful after long voyages ! 

Rev. J. B. Silcox preached on “Re- 
ligion and Music,” and “The Kingdom 
and Its Subjects.” He addressed the 
meeting in the Hall of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the city in the afternoon. 

“Launch out into the deep” and 
‘“‘What seek ye?” were Pastor Oakleys 
texts at Plymouth-avenue. There was a 
good congregation for the day. 

At Golden Gate church there was one 
conversion. Pastor Cooke preached in 
the evening on “Mary or Jesus—Which ?” 

Pastor Bickford’s sermon at Lorin 
were on “Where Art Thou ? ” and “Jesus 
at the Well.” 

Rev. Dr. Warren spent the Sabbath at 
Sacramento, preaching for Pastor Mer- 
rill who is sick. 

Rev. George B. Allen gavea Bible 
reading on the Sunday-school lesson to 
the congregation and Sunday-school 
united. He emphasized _ especially 
Mary’s familiarity with the Old Testa- 
ment. | 

One new member was received to the 


_ Martinez church by letter. 


Rev. W. H. McDougall was at Wood- 
land and had a good congregation in the 
morning. 

Rey. J. A. Jones of Cottonwood writes: 
‘‘The hearts of all of our friends were 
made glad Sunday morning on account 
of receiving $20 from Rev. C. A. Savage, 
formerly of Berkeley ; but now of Er- 
field, Mass. May God bless Brother 
Savage and the Enfield church! 


Rev. E. S. Williams of Minneapolis, 
Minn,, preached for Rev. C. W. Hill at 
San Jose, morning and evening. Even- 
ing subject, “Diamonds in the Rough.” 


Mr. Jobn Currie, the Scotch Evangel- 
ist, is holding a series of meetings in the 
Methodist church, Pacific Grove, with 
indications of a spiritual revival. 


“CHRISTMAS CaroL ”—Of Dickens’ 
beautiful story, which Locke Richard- 
son is to recite at Irving Hall on next 
Thursday evening, Thackeray once 
said it was “the grandest charity sermon 
ever preached—a national benefit, and 
to every man or woman who reads it a 
personal kindness.” 


Following amounts have been re- 
ceivedfor the Minutes: Geyserville, 
$28; Bethany, S. F, $20; Sara- 
toga, $5:20; Sonoma, $330; Mis- 
sion San Jose, $1.10; San Juan, $2.10; 
Golden Gate, Oakland, $4.50; Murphys, 
$1.75; Angels, $0.50; Douglas Flat 
$o 65. 

Six persons were lately received on 
profession of faith into the church at 
Lewiston, Trinity county. This young 
church has now a membership of twenty- 
two. Its meetings are very interesting, 
and congregations are still increasing. 


Our church at Santa Cruz, at its last 
communion, the first Sabbath of the 
year, received nine new member ; seven 
on confession of faith and two by letter, 


Sunday, January sth, was a happy 
day for Pastor Rawson and the church 
at Vernondale, when seven were wel- 
comed into the communion and fellow- 
ship ofthe church. Of this number two 
came from the Episcopal church, two 
from the Presbyterian, one from the 
Quaker and two united on profession of 
faith ; one of the latter, a young man, 
receiving the ordinance of baptism. 
Six or eight others expected to unite at 
the same time, but owing to hindrances 
were obliged to postpone till the next 
communion season. 

The house of the church in Sacra- 
mento, the second of our churches or- 
ganized in this state, has been recarpeted 


_ and thoroughly renovated. The church 


seems to be vigorous and healthy, having 
a good degree of prosperity. 

The Sunday-school and congregation 
at San Miguel had at their church a 
‘‘New Year’s tree” (I guess it was) for 
their good minister, Rev. E. B. Tuthill. 
A purse of thirty dollars, with packages 
numerous and of diverse kinds, groceries, 
household articles besides, were be- 
stowed, Com. 


In the report of the meeting of the 
Monday Club of last week, Tue Paciric 
gives notes on the remarks made by 
those present which would indicate that 
4 majority of the ministers present be- 
lieve in the use of the manuscript in 
preaching. But for these as for all min- 
isters, is not good advice found in the re- 
ported remarks of the only two “hearers”’ 
who spoke? ‘We like best the spoken 
sermon,” and “If I want a written ser- 
mon I can read it myselfathome.” R. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of 
the Vernon Avenue church, Los Angeles, 
met with Mrs. Rawson in the cosy par- 
sonage on Friday afternoon, January oth. 
The society numbers twenty-five mem- 
bers, some new members joining at this 
meeting. Among these was Ethel Vir- 
ginia Caskey, eight months old, brought 
by her mother, who, when Mrs, Rawson 
proposed that the baby be adopted by the 
Society as its youngest member, pledged 
herself to bring up the baby as a mission- 


on the left 1850. 
lery bore the inscription, ‘‘These forty 


ary worker. These monthly meetings are 
full of interest, and the influence of this 
faithful band of Christian workers is felt 
for good in each department of the work 
of this Church. MAGGIE BELL, 


Rev. Henry W. Jones gave us a call 
yesterday. He and Mrs. Jones were on 
the train which was wrecked and burned 
near Sydney. They escaped with some 
bruises, but lost their baggage. We are 
glad to see our good brother back with 
us. During his absence he crossed the 
Atlantic, and spent some months in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. On 
Thankgiving Day he was with his old 
church people at St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 
the thermometer at ten degrees below 
zero. We doubt if he finds anywhere a 
better country or climate than in Cali- 
fornia. 

OAKLAND.—The week of prayer has 
been observed by the center churches of 
this city (the First Congregational, First 
Methodist and First Presbyterian) in 
union services; namely, a mid-day prayer- 
meeting, and union preaching service in 
the evening. All fairly well attended, 
but no marked results, 
avenue church, meetings have been well 
sustained throughout the week by its own 
people. The prayer-meetings of this 
church are becoming, perhaps, the chief 
feature of its work. They may be prop- 
erly termed the family prayer-meeting 
of the week. If the church is in any 
true sense a home it certainly should have 
its family gatherings, and such the week- 
ly prayer-meetings are comingto be— 
a place where old and young, male and 
female come to pray and rejoice together; 
each speaking freely of their experiences, 
hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, and 
their love for and delight in the service 
of the common Master, while short fer- 
vent prayers are heard from many lips, 
and all classes; the hour being scarcely 
long enough for those who voluntarily 
take part. Then at the close, there is 
sometimes a few minutes of hand-shaking 
and good cheer, which greatly tends to 
the practical oneness of the membership. 

| M. L. M. 


STOCKTON.—On the first of January 
was issued a printed leaflzt, to be con- 
tinued quarterly, containing a statement 
of the progress and condition of the 
Congregational church. The present 
pastor, Rev. R. H. Sink, began his labors 
June 9, 1889, since when the congrega- 
tion has increased and the prayer meet- 
ing attendance also. He has made 223 
calls, and has the names of 111 families 
on his book. Additions to membership 
nine, exclusive of seven to be received 
the first Sunday in this month A 
Christmas-tree concert was very success- 
ful with an audience too large to be seat- 
ed. The Y. P. S. C. Endeavor has held 
regular meetings at the various Mission- 
ary and Aid Societies, and they have 
been efficient; the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and Young Ladies’ Club have given en- 
tertainmerts and socials monthly. A 
sermon on the Pilgrim Fathers was 
preached December 22d. The following 
are appropriate closing remarks: ‘“An- 
other year has opened gates for admit- 
tance to new cares, new duties, new joys; 
stop and pray for courage and strength 
to endure the first, wisdom and all need- 
ed graces for the faithful discharge of the 
second, and discernment and disposition 
gratefully to appreciate the last. Fill 
the mind with plans for doing good, and 
so crowd out the memory of all that will 
not help to a closer walk with God. 
Disagreeable things are forgotten by fill. 
ing the mind with good. It is no crime 
to thus scourge out these thieves of the 
temple. A strong pride in the church of 
one’s choice is honorable, Its dignity 
and good reputation are worthy jealous 
Care; to maintain these should be the 
active resolve of each. Let each work 
to make this church grow in dignity, 
honor, importance and the Spirit of 
Christ. Whatever of these it has had in 
the past it can possess more and should. 
God help us this coming year!” 

J. C. H. 
EASTERN, 


On New Year’s Day the people of 
Long Meadow, Mass., gave their pastor 
a reception to celebrate the fortieth an- 
niversary of his pastorate. The chapel 
walls were decorated with hemlock 
boughs, and bore on the right 1890 and 
The front of the gal- 


years the Lord thy God hath been with 
thee.” 

Rev. David A. Reed preached his 
farewell sermon in Hope church, Spring- 
field, Mass., December 29th. 

Rev. Dr. C. Van Norden of Suffield, 
Conn., has been elected President of the 
College for Women, Elmira, N. Y. 


Rev. Mr. Hubbard, pastor’ of the 
First Presbyterian church, Elmira, N. Y., 
on Sunday, Dec. 29th, stopped in his 
sermon and dismissed the congregation 
On account of “the misbehavior of the 
choir.” Mr. Hubbard was formerly pas- 
tor of the Second Congregational church, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Mr. Dwight L. Moody has been hold- 
ing special services at Yale University. 

RomMAN CaTHOLic.—A union of Cath- 
olic students has been formed at Yale 
University, with thirty members. 


Hebron, in Palestine, has a population 
of 12,000 inhabitants, of which about 
2,000 are Jews. A Protestant Christian 
Mission has lately been commenced 
among the Jews. It is under the direc- 
tion of D, C. Joseph of Jerusalem, the 
superintendent of the ‘Evangelical Mis- 
sion to Israel.” 


Oa the plains and in the selva of 
Brazil there are a million of wild Indians, 


who are ignored by the Christian world. | 


At Plymouth-. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning January 26, 1890. 


BY REV, DR, W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject-—How to become strong 
Christians. (1 Cor. xvi: 1-24.) 

Other References—Acts xi, xxix, xxx: 
24-17; Rom. xii, xiii: 15-26 ; II Cor. 
viii: 4; I Cor. xvi:1 ; Acts xx:7; Rev. 
i: 10; Matt. xxiv, xlli:25-13 ; I Thess. 
v:5-4; I Peter v:8; I Cor. xv:1; 
Phil. i: 27; iv: r ; II Thess. ii: 15-17 ; 
Eph, vi: 10 ; Col. i: ro, 11 ; I Cor. xiv: 1; 
I Peter iv: 8. | 

In the pretty village of Madrid, New 
York, where there were many most de- 
vout people, there was one pious grand- 
mother who illustrated by character, 
rather than by words, a well-developed 
answer to the question. How to be- 
come strong Christians? It could 
hardly be said that she possessed any 
definite system of doctrine; certainly, she 
would be the last to make any such 
claim for herself; but it was evident to 
all who knew her, that with the accumu- 
lation of years came Increase of power— 
in prayer, in faith, in sympathy, and in 
charity. Morethan once she was heard 
to say that it was impossible for her to 
live a perfect life, and that she had not 
passed beyond singing the first stanz: of— 

** Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 
F’en though it be a cross that raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee.” 
A topic similar to ours this week was the 
central thought of a Bible lesson when 


this same consecrated woman said, ‘‘The 


devil takes care there shall always be sin- 
ners, but the Lord takes just as much 
care that there shall always be believers 
beyond the reach of anything but his 
gospel and his spirit.” 

There are those who may be termed 
sinners, and there are those who are 
permitted to be called saints. Some 
Christians are strong, and some are 
“weak in the faith ;”’ the latter we are to 
“receive,” but not to “doubtful disputa- 
tions.”” Not to disquiet and agitate, 
thereby repressing the best that is in the 
weakest, or making barren a Christian 
character which might otherwise blossom 
with life and heavenly beauty. On the 
beach, below the Cliff House in San 
Francisco, a belt of barrenness runs as 
far as the eye can reach, marking, not 
the point of high tide, but outer edge 
where the salt spray falls. That misty 
spray scalds the life out of every green 
thing within its reach. Thus there are 
influences, silent, insinuating, which 
make strong Christians weak, and weak 
Christians weaker. The unsuspecting 
saunter carelessly on the edge of sin. 
Each tender resolve, in kindlier posi- 
tions, began to develop, but, near the 
tide mark of transgression, corrosive 
drops of criticism fall and scorch or kill 
the heavenly grace. We become stronger 
Christians: 

1. By “distributing to the necessity 
of saints.” Paul by act and precept 
favored relieving the worthy poor. 
Pauperism is not to be counte- 
nanced. But the Christian whose 
faith began with God—a loving, giving, 
forgiving Father ; and not with man— 
an erring, failing, sinning creature will 
find it difficult not to “distribute” to the 
deserving poor. His soul will be ‘‘made 
fat” in the exercise of well directed 
alms. 

2. By assembling, as did the Apostles, 
on the Lord's day. They met ever af- 
ter the ascension on the Lord’s Day, for 
worship and for mutual help. In Acts 
of the Apostles, they met for the pur- 
pose of breaking bread on that day, and 
the Christians of Corinth met on that 
day to contribute tothe poor, and the 
beloved disciple wasin the “spirit of 
the Lord’s day.” The first day of the 
week, the resurrection day, became the 
hallowed holy day that it is to us—thrice 
blessed as it commemorates Christ’s 
completed work, the beginning of a new 
dispensation, and the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. 

3. By watchfulness. We know 
neither the day nor the hour when the 
Lord shall come. No, not one angel in 
heaven knows when the times of fulfill- 
ment shall come andthe Lord return. 
Nor do we know when death or the 
tempter draws nigh. The importance of 
the ancient rule, Obsia principis—resist 
the beginnings—can never be over-rated. 
We must watch the beginnings of evil. 
Habits indulged in grow strong. The 
cub, fondled and fed, may become a de- 
vouring lion. Life is not the place to 
walk at ease in. If we slumber the Phil- 
istines will be upon us, Gideon, vigilant, 
is stronger than Samson asleep, Watch 
and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” 

** My soul, be on thy guard; 
Ten thousand foes arise; 


The hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies.” 


5. By steadfastness. Fickleness and 
change weaken the strongest ; but deter- 
mination discreet perseverance 
strengthen the weakest child of God. 
Steadfastness in right doing, in the love 
of God means expansion of soul, pro- 
gress of thought, gladness of life, and 
hopefulness of disposition. These cer- 
tainly cultivate strength. 

6. By increasing individual moral- 
tty. A negative morality is well-nigh 
powerless, and an abstract, unpractical 
speculation exerts but temporary infiu- 
ence—the latter is a ghost, the other a 
skeleton. 


6. By doing all things “with 
charity.” Without “the love wherewith 


he loved us,” as our motive power, we 
can neither become strong Christians 
nor reach for healing any of the deep 


ailments of the world. Sucha motive 
power concerns itself with the world in 
which we are living, prepares us for the 
world to which we are hastening, and its 


reflex influence nourishes the soul to a 


stronger manhood. Charity in the 

Christian life is as a fountain from which 

the best in life perennially flows, 
TULARE City, 


HUMBOLDT. 


Dear Paciric: A little sparrow that 
has its wing injured has just been brought 
into the house by one of my boys, who 
found it hopping about upon the ground 
in a field adjacent to the parsonage. 
He has handled it very tenderly and is 
full of sympathy for it, having provided 
for it enough food to feed a hundred birds 
and given it a perch in the bay-window, 
the sunniest place in the house. The 
circumstance has reminded me of the 
words of our Saviour: 
sparrows sold for a farthing? And one 
of them shall not fall to the ground with- 
out your Father,” which, taken with the 
statements which precede and follow, 
teach that the divine care is universal, 
and God’s children need not fear so 
long as they commit themselves to that 
care. What, does a boy, bending sym- 


pathetically and tenderly over a wounded 


bird, only faintly express the attitude of 
our heavenly Father toward us when we 
are in trouble? That is the meaning, 
and it is a good thought to lodge in the 
heart as we enter upon the new year. 
Many were the children of God who, 
during the past year, were wounded sore- 
ly by some stroke of misfortune ; but 
God’s sympathy for them was greater 
than my boy’s for the bird. Many will 
have like experiences this year, and all 
will have the heavenly Father’s care, and 
may have that quiet of heart that comes 
from such a faith. 

From my study window I can see an 
evergreen tree lying in the rear of our 
church building. On Christmas eve it 
occupied an exalted position in the 
church, and was as fruitful as it was 
beautiful. It soon lost all of its fruit 
and the most of its beauty. The chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school were made 
happy, as you have seen it so often done, 
though the traditional Santa Claus did 
not put in an appearance. Our Sunday- 
school has bad a prosperous year. It 
has been under the supervision of Mrs, 
Bacon. The usual expenses have been 
met, a new supply of song-books _pur- 
chased, sixteen dollars given to missions, 
and there has been an increased interest 
in the work of the school on the part of 
both teachers and children. _ 

I have just received an interesting 
communication from Eureka about af- 
fairs in the Second church. My friend 
mentions a tree and an interesting exer- 
cise in their Sunday-school on Christmas 
eve. He further says that Rev. Griffith 
Griffiths, who has been chosen as pastor 
of the church, is expected to arrive by 
next steamer. The church has been dil- 
igently making preparations for his recep- 
tion. The interior of the parsonage has 
been reconstructed and furnished. On 
the arrival of the steamer the new pastor 
will find a bountifully spread table await- 
ing him, with nothing to do but to sit 
down to breakfast in his own future 
home. ‘The parsonage is very comfort- 
ably supplied throughout. Under the 
ministrations of Father Huntington, serv- 
ices have been maintained with regularity, 
so that the work of the church is ina 
condition to go forward without any 
waiting to get ready. 

The news from the First church in 
Eureka is not so pleasant. Reports of 
grossly immoral conduct have followed 
the pastor, Rev. George M. Sanborne, 
from the East, which, coupled with cer- 
tain alledged misrepresentations on his 
part about his past associational connec- 
tion, have led prominent members in the 
church to prefer formal charges and 
demand a Council. We have not yet 
heard whether Mr. Sanborne will allow 
a mutual Council, though we can reason- 
ably suppose that he will if he is conscious 
of being innocent and worthy the confi- 
dence and support of Christian people. 
We deeply regret that we have such a 
case on our hands up here in Humboldt, 
and yet how often have churches bad to 
grapple with just such unpleasant issues ! 
Will the brethren elsewhere not pray that 
we may have a speedy and happy deliv- 
erance 

On the Hydesville and Rohbnerville 
field Rev. R. Taylor has observed the 
week of prayer, uniting with the Method- 
ist Episcopal brother in doing so. At 
Hydesville the meetings were held in the 
Congregational church, at Rohnerville 
in the Methodist church. ‘Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity!” 
especially in small towns where churches 
are weak and few to attend prayer-meet- 
ing. Mr. Taylor expects to hold a week 
of meetings at Alton soon. He is pray- 
ing, laboring and hoping for an outpour- 
ing of the Spirit. May such come to 
all our churches! No need so great as 
this one. 

FERNDALE, Jan, 10, 1890. 


NEW YEAR’S AT SANTA BARBARA, 


After a long rainy spell, and postpon- 
ing our Christmas exercises three times, 
the last day of the year was lovely, and 
at 3 P. M. Our new chapel was filled with 
the smiling, happy faces of all the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school, with the of- 
ficers, teachers and friends. The exer- 
cises consisted of a Christmas carol, and 


reading and prayer by the pastor, the 


Rev. C. T. Weitzel, followed by singing 
and recitations from different scholars 
and classes, which lasted nearly an hour ; 
then the reports of the scholars of how 
they had improved the talent that was 


‘Are not two 


Yours sincerely, } 


given them at the Easter festival. But, 
to understand this, I must explain a lit- 
tle. At Easter I gave to each scholar a 
five-cent nickel, and requested them to 
see what they could make of it for the 
Morning Star fund, and report at 
Christmas, I gave out $490 as my 
contribution, and the result of their work 
amounted to $89.00, which has been for- 
warded to Mrs. I. E. Dwinell. After 
the reports were finished the Christmas 
trees were displayed, on which was a 
present for each one of the children ; 
also a very handsome testimonial from 
the officers, teachers, and scholars, to 
your humble servant, I send you two 
or three of the reports, which may serve 
to help other schools in the same direc- 
tion : 

“My Dear Sir: You gave me _ five 
cents, and I bought a piece of cloth and 
made a dust bag, and sold it for fifteen 
cents ;then with that I bought some 
more cloth and made two more bags 
and sold them for twenty-five cents 
apiece. Then I took that money and 
bought some felt and embroidery silk 
and made a table cover and bureau 
mats, and sold them, and so got the rest 
of the money, $4.75. 

“Oscar GIDDONS,” 

“With my five cents I earned fifteen 
cents to begin with; with the fifteen 
cents I bought a dozen eggs and set 
them under a hen, and eleven of them 
were hatched. From the eleven hatched 
only one died. When these chickens 
were old enough I sold them at fifty 


cents apiece, and made $5 oo. 
“LILLIE BATEs.” 


From a class of eight girls : 

“After receiving our money last East- 
er, for some time we did not know how 
to invest it, then decided to make all the 
pretty and useful little articles we knew 
how and have a fair. We invested our 
money to the best advantage in calico, 
drawing paper, cloth and thread, and 
went to work. We met Saturdays, and 
worked in this way for some three 
months. Mrs. Shattuck kindly offered 


us the use of the Congregational Chi. | 


nese Mission in which to hold our fair, 
and a very pleasant one it was. How 
happy we all were to count twenty dol- 
lars, clear of all expense, well repaid for 
work, Miss Hanna’s 


These are a fair sample of the many 
reports which are very interesting. Some 
met with losses in their first investment, 
but came out well in the end, and till 


some school does better I shall claim 


we are the banner school of the State. 
Cuas. P. Low. 


SANTA BARBARA; Jan. 1, 1890. 


LECTURE AT NILES 


BY REV, E. S. WILLIAMS, 


Pursuant to a promise made during 


the recent dedicatory service of the First 
Congregational church at Niles, Rev. E. 
S. Williams delivered in the house of 
worship here, Friday evening, January 


roth, a most edifying and delightful lec- 


ture entitled ‘The Bright Side of Life at 


40 Degrees Below Z:ro.” He opened 
the discourse in his characteristic happy 
manner, and for more than an hour 
held the undivided attention of an ap- 
preciative audience. He spoke of the 
hardships, and dwelt on the unsurpassed 
delights and exhilarating sports attend- 
ing the winter season in the State of Min- 
nesota and related many facts pertain- 
ing to the customs of the people apro- 
pos of the season, and many interesting 
stories—stories indeed, but, as he said, 
not California yarns—portraying vividly 
the joys as well as the trials of the in- 
habitants during the freezing months, 
His personal experience of several days 
confinement in a railway car buried in a 
snowdrift was very graphic. The opti- 
mistic view he took of the situation dur- 
ing the peculiar imprisonment, the time- 
ly aid and happy issue out of the diffi- 
culty as narrated, brought forcibly to 
the mind the fact that man may experi- 
ence a bright side to the most adverse 
circumstance in life, and even in the 
midst of trial and hardship, if he possess- 
€s an approving conscience, and enjoys 
a Christian’s communion with God, 
who doeth all things well unto those 
who love and serve him. The proceeds 
of the lecture were turned over to the 
trustees ofthe church. Mr. Williams 
has the heartfelt gratitude of the socie- 
ty for the interest thus manifested in our 
welfare, and we wish him God’s speed 
in his work on the coast. CLERK. 


The Missionary Review of the World 
(December) gives a very valuable table 
of statistics showing the amounts con- 
tributed for foreign missions during the 
past year by the churches of the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain and on the 
European Continent. The total income 
during 1888-9 reaches the great total of 
$9,518,214. Towards this the churches 
of the United States and Canada gave 
$3,572,034. The Presbyterian Church 
(North) contributed the largest sum 
($848,601), or an average of $1.12 per 
member, but the contributors to the A. 
B. C. F. M. reached the highest percent- 
age of individual giving, viz., $1.44, 


Of the American sculptors who receiv- 
ed honorable mention at the Paris Ex- 
position this year, two—Olive Warner 
and Herbert Adams—are old and exper- 
ienced artists. The third is Miss Theo 


Alice Ruggles, a Brookline (Mass.) girl 


of eighteen years. She developed a 
taste for painting when eleven years old, 
and at the age of fourteen began to dis- 


play a wonderful skill in modelling, a/ 


clay bank near her home and snow-drifts 
in the Winter furnishing the material from 
which she created figures that attracted 
more than local attention. 


There are 123 Chinese schools and 
missons in this country. In New York 
and Brooklyn there are thirty-five such 
schools, with an average total attendance 
of 700, of whom sixty-four are Christians, 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomenesss. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
te yp with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight alum or phosphate powders, Sold only in 
cans. ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall st., 
New York. 


IMPORTERS AND DFALERS .IN 


Window Shades. 


Churches, Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, Clubs, 


Lodge Rooms, Steam- 


ships, Public Institu- 
tions, etc, as well as 


Private Residences, fur- 
nished throughout at 


lowest rates. 


San Francisco, 


Adajoin’s Palace Etotel 


‘Estas 


Li 


,600,000.00 


Al thanks fov past f 
U7 we respectfully ask a continuance of 
same and solicit accounts of Individu. 
als, Firms and Corporations. 

R. H. McDONALD, President, 
« San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 1, 1389, 


PEOPLES’ HOME SAVINGS BANK 


£05 MARKET S8r., cor, of FOURTH. 


For the half ending December 31, 1889, 
a dividend has declared at the rate of five 
and fifty-two hundredths (5.62) on term de- 
posits, and four and sixty hundredths (4.60) on 
ordinary deposits, for the entire term of de- 
-_ and free of all taxes, payable on and after 
anuary 2, 1890. 
D. 8. DORN, Acting Oashier. 


Established 1850. Telephane No. 43. 
N. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento St. 
Cor. Webb, 8.F. 


Embalm ing specialty. 


Office Hours: 1to4r.mu. Usually at home 
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Children’s Department. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


[This poem was written by little Annie L. 
Hopper, the ten-year-old niece of Rev. R. 
A. Hopper. Her father is on the staff of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. The poem was 
composed for Mis. A. K. Russell of Lebanon, 
Ky., a few days before the death of her 
daughter Tippie, and for an author so young 
is a remarkable production.] 


Down to the vale of sbadows, 
Almcst within, we think, 

We follow our loved, our darling, 
Down to the river brink. 

Worn is the path tefore us, 
Trodden in former years; 

The wind is the sighs of the dying; 

_. The mist, the mourner’s tears. 


Down to the vale of shadows, 
Beneath the mountains grim, 
Still clisging to our darling 
Before she goes to Him; 
Putting in thine, dear Saviour— 
Trusting—ber trembling band, 
Though dark may be the river, 
Bright is the golden strand. 


Down to the valley, brightened 
By glory from above, 7 
He will receive our Tippie 
With the sunshine ot bis love. 
Over the cold, dark river, 
Beside the great white throne, 
Soon she will be with Jesus; 
O Lord, thy will be done! 


Down to the vale of shadows, 
As far as e’er we may, 
We are following our loved one 
Upon her weary way. 
Help us to say, dear Saviour, 
While sets ber life’s bright sun, 
While she is on the threshold, 
O Lord, thy will be done! 


Open, the golden portals, 
Open is heaven’s door; 
Soon, soon will be the parting, 
But not forevermore. 
Soon, soon will be the meeting 
Under the great white throne; 
There we will live forever; 
O Lord, thy will be done! 


THE STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 


BY MARGARET BURTON, 


Look here, Jim! Here’s something 
fresh! That new boy has been unpack- 
ing his box. See this picture.” 

“So he has,” answered Jim White, a 
stout boy in a tennis suit that fitted him 
like his skin. ‘Who do you s’pose she 
is? Rather venerable to be his latest 
girl,” 

‘‘His mother, very likely,” answered 
Dick Wharton, knocking his striped red 
and white cap back from his forehead, 
and craning his neck for a nearer view 
of the photograph that hung upon the 
wall. ‘Another fellow, 1 suppose, with 
mother— mother—sticking out all over 
him, I’m tired out with that kind. He'll 
get it taken out of him fast enough 
though; eb, Jim?” And Dick peered 
sneeringly into his comrade’s face. 

“Look here! what’s this?” answered 
Jim, not seeming to notice the other’s 
question. He had turned the picture to 
see if aby name was upon it, and there 
he saw pasted to the back of the cabinet 
photograph a sheet headed with a violet 
shield, with a small white cross in one 
one quarter. Ona white bar below the 
center was printed the words, “I serve.” 
Below these words, “As a member 
of the Students’ League, I, Edward 
Holt, pledge myself to lend a hand 
in loyal service in behalf of temperance, 
purity, chivalry, and truth.” Then fol- 
lowed the date, six months back, and 


the name of an academy in a Western’ 


State. 

“Whew, Jim! What do you think of 
that 

“Father’s a minister, I reckon.” 

“‘S’pose that’s the way they fetch ’em 
out West ?” 

“I don’t know. He'll find it won’t 
work inthe W. W.” 

“W., W.! That means the ‘wicked 
wing’ instead of the west wing ; so Billy 
Works says.” 

“Reckon he’s as wicked as any body 
in it,” said Dick, gruffly. “I’ll show 
Billy what sort of a chap has come 
among us, and tell him he will have to 
mend his ways.” 

“Don’t see what they wanted to put 
the psalm-singing cub here for. He be- 
longs in the Sunday-school set.” 

‘We'll soon send him where he be- 
longs if he tries any of his airs on us. 
Wecan make him glad toask for a 
change.” 

“Perhaps he will convert the wing, 
and make us all join the Students’ 
League.” 

“Tell you what, Jim,” said Dick, 
laughing, “let’s get up an opposition 
league, and run him to the ground.” 

“All right ; what'll we do ?” 

“It would be fun to make this fellow 
crack all these pledges,” 

“O, Dick !” said Jim, deprecatingly. 

“lt would be no end of fun. Boys 
don’t like such stuff any way. Some 
woman coaxes the soft kind into it. 
You know how ’tis yourself, Jim. Never 
was such a softy as you were when you 
first came. Be good and you'll be hap- 
py, but you won’t have any fun. See 
how much better you like it now.” 

“I’m not so sure of that, Dick. I 
don’t mind a little fun now, and I was 
too stiff altogether when I came; but 
I’d hate to see the new chap have every 
thing brought from home knocked out 
of him 4a it was out Of me.” 

“Ob,.nonsense,.Jim.; you're a_right 
gooa fellow now, but you were unendur- 
able with your. piety, and your prinking 
at your neck-ties, and your hair parted 


sends him East for the advantages of 
this famous school,- Well, we will see 
that be misses none of them. We will 
form a league. You won't go back on 
me ; sO there are two members now. 
Billy will come in, and Bob Coyte and 
Fred Ingham, And I bet we will make 


Now, this boy’s father. 
has’ died, 1 understand, and bis uncle 


this new fellow a member in three 
months, If we don’t we will join his 
league, and do all those things it calls 
on its members to do.” 

“Ts that a bargain ?” said Jim. 

‘Yes ; there’s my hand on it.” And 
the two lads, who had seen from the 
tennis court young Holt at the window 
of the dormitory, and had gone in to 
see what he was like, returned to the 
ground, | 

Meantime, Edward, who had missed 
them by answering a summons to the 
quarters of one of the professors, went 
slowly back to the dormitory, catching a 
glimpse of four brown-stockinged legs 
in the far end of the corridor, by the 
door that opened on the lawn. 

The school at Northby was considered 
one of the country’s best in its peculiar 
lines of training. Its circular enlarged 
upon its situation ; just on the outskirts 
of a great city, whose advantages of 
libraries, art galleries, museum, music, 
etc:, were always available—as its thea- 
tres and horse-races and circuses also 
were, though the latter were not men- 
tioned in the bill. Its founder, an emi- 
nent divine, had bequeathed this old 
mansion and the family estate. His do- 
nation had made a pet of the school, 
and donors of money for new buildings, 
library and scientific apparatus had 
been found among the trustees, whose 
chief qualifications to be trustees lay in 
their qualification to be donors. At its 
head one doctor of divinity had succeed- 
ed another, and among its professors 
were more or less broken-down clergy, 
for whom some trustees desired a place. 
Very worthy men these were, weak in 
spots only, and not specially harmful un- 
less, as sometimes happened, the spot 
was in the brain. The school’s religious 
influence was said to be marked also, 
and it was true that there was chapel 
service and prayer-meeting, at which 
some one of the “‘more or less” clergy of- 
ficiated, and the rest of the more or less 
“occupied the time,” and the vigorous 
young manhood and larger boyhood sat 
and took it, and no doubt assimilated 
what was good for food. If souls did 
not thrive and grow it must have been 
their own fault, for the preaching was 
like some dinners, good enough what 
there was of it, and enough of it such as 
it was.” If an institution with so many 
advantages could be said to have a dis- 
advantage it was its excessive popularity. 

Long lists of applicants waited for 
vacancies, and it was considered great 
good fortune that admitted Edward Holt 
in the middle of the year. To this over- 
crowded condition, that made close 
acquaintance and careful supervision 
between teachers and scholars very dif- 
ficult, was due much that could not be 
counted among the advantages of the 
place. The influence of recitation and 
lecture room was all that it should be, 
but the influence of boy upon boy was 
often most unlike what parents supposed 
their sons would encounter. Still, any 
youth who chose to acquire an educa- 
tion, and to hold himself up to a high 
standard of morals, could do so, and 
enough did choose to make an admira- 
ble showing every year. Boys went up 
to the higher colleges well prepared. 
Boys went out into active life from the 
business department and succeeded in 
making money. Boys made good show- 
ing—intellectual, muscular, and espec- 
lally oratorical—at commencement, and 
the surface life at Northby was so smooth 
that few people realized until long after 
their lads were home again the danger- 
ous undertow of vitiated sentiment that 
drew sO many boys out beyond their 
depth or their power to withstand the 
evil tide. Unfortunately for him, the 
vacancy that admitted Edward Holt oc- 
curred in the west or “wicked wing,” 
which in fairness, we must admit, was 
no more wicked in the eyes of those in 
charge than was any other quarter of the 
house. Herea new boy found himself 
at once on the edge Of those deteoriating 
influences that, unless he was strong, 
would surely sweep him from his feet, 
And Ned Holt, alas! was as yet of un- 
tried strength. He had been in his 
Western home one of the best of sons ; 
in a small school one of the most con- 
scientious of students; in a_ small 
church, whose pastor had been his 
friend from infancy, an early and active 
member. It was easy to be a leader in 
the Students’ League in a town where 
temperance sentiment ran high and the 
League never had received a sneer. 

But here was a wide, new world, in 
which boys outnumbered the home con- 
gregation and school both put together. 
lt remained to be seen whether early 
impressions had really consolidated into 
principles that would bear the test of 
the new life. 

At first all went well. A manly fel- 
low, with a fine physique, Dick did not 
find Edward a baby to be bullied, teased, 
or snubbed. He soon took his proper 
rank in the school and entered with vig- 
or upon bis work. Thanks to the cor- 
dial frankness of his nature, the boys 
found it easier to hob-nob with him. 
He was grateful for attention, and Jim, 
whose weak, good nature succumbed 
always to the latest influence, found Ned 
a relief from the tyranny of Dick. The 
latter took upon himself, however, to be- 
come Ned’s special chaperone and friend, 
and many of Ned’s first impressions 
were tainted with the cclor of Dick’s in- 
terpretation. It was Dick who opened 
his eyes to the fact that one teacher was 
a “shirk,” another a “hypccrite,” and a 
third wholly “unqualified for his work.” 
It was Dick who invited him out on 
prayer-meeting nights and loaned him a 
French. novel for Sunday afternoon, A 
little set, Dick’s chums, the new Stu- 
dents’ League, laughed and helped the 


| mischiet on when they were not so busy 


with something else that they forgot it, 
but left the tutoring of the new boy 
largely to his self-constituted guardian 
and guide. ‘They praised Ned’s clever- 
ness, and he grew in vanity and self-im- 
portance, and erelong quite despised the 
ignorant fellow that had come to North- 
by in his shoes. They made him the 
companion of many “innocent” frolics 
and excursions, took him to the city 
and showed him the life there, and vol- 
unteered to teach him “how to enjoy 
himself.” 

And yet months passed and Ned had 
kept his pledge. The boys had been too 
wily to make any direct attack upon it. 
And no sneer at his mother’s picture, 
which still kept its place upon the wall, 
had ever aroused his resentment. But 
alas! for the dream which he brought 
from home of widening the circle of his 
Christian influence and drawing other 
students into the noble circle that was 
bound to loyal service in behalf of all 
that is best in manhood, whether young 
or old. Alas! forthe advancement in 
scholarship that he had hoped to win. 
Alas ! for the inward change in spirit and 
purpose that had come like the spot of 
decay at the heart of a young strong 
tree, while outwardly all was the same 
with bim. And yet there had been noth- 
ing that the world calls wrong, simply 
too many “‘good times.” 

“Pastor Woodford is sadly needing a 
little change.” So wrote Ned’s mother 
to him one day in the early autumn, 
‘‘His maiden sister, Miss Matilda, your 
old friend who helped me nurse you 
through the scarlet fever, will not leave 
him, and they will take a little trip to- 
gether, spending a few days in the city 
near you, arriving about the roth of the 
month. I know he is looking forward 
with great pleasure to seeing you, for he 
is very proud of ycu, Ned. You will, I 
am sure, plan to give them all the time 
you can. If you can spare the Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday of their stay I 
hope you willdoso. ButI know how 
closely your time is occupied, and would 
not wish you to let your friendship inter- 
fere with your duty. They will stop at 
the Winthrop House, and if you ‘do not 
appear will know your work detains you. 
In any event, I wish you would write 
them.” 

Ned winced a little, as he folded the 
letter, at his mother’s implicit trust that 
his pleasure would never interfere with 
his duty. The roth was near at hand. 
For that Saturday, and indeed, for the 
Friday night before, a trip to the city had 
been planned with Dick and three other 
members of the league. It meant the 
theater and a little supper Friday night 
and an afternoon at Saturday’s races, 
and beyond that there was no pro- 
gramme; they only meant to have a 
jolly good time from Friday until Mon- 
day cawned. 

“I must be back by Saturday ‘night,” 
said Edward, when they had been dis- 
cussing the plan. 

“Of course,” answered Dick, “I know 
you would hate to miss Dr. Hodge’s Ex- 
position on Sunday ; but don’t you think 
you ought to hear some of the famous 
city divines, and go about and visit the 
mission schools and temperance gospel 
missions ? ” 

‘Indeed I do,” said Ned, with sudden 
frankness. ‘‘That’s just what I ought to 
be about instead of larking around with 
you.” 

“All right, then,” said Dick, linking 
his arm in Ned’s, for the whole party 
were strolling across the campus; “‘it 
shall be a tour of missionary investiga- 
tion, and I’ll so present it to that vener- 
able member of the faculty who hasa 
way of following our morals with ‘his 
prayers when we take them beyond the 
school limits,” 

“You won't do anything of the sort, 
you rascal,” said Ned, yet laughing while 
he protested. 

“You see if Iwon’t! I suspect, Ned, 
that you are a loser in the good esteem 
of the clerical members by your associa- 
tion with me and the others here. And 
I’m going to reinstate you, and possibly 
ourselves, by telling bim the object of 
our holiday.” 

To say that Ned entered upon this 
frolic with no misgiving of conscience 
would not be true. He meant to call 
and see his old friends, but from the 
bottom of his heart he wished they had 
not come. He shrank from the dear 
old man’s close questioning ; he sbrank 
from promenading the city streets with 
Miss Matilda at his side. A vision of 
her green spectacles and poke bonnet, 
with which she shaded her weak old eyes, 
arose before this young knight, pledged 
to “loyal service in the cause of chiv- 
alry”; andthe coward fear of ridicule 
conquered, What if he should meet 
Dick and Jim with the ancient maiden 
on hisarm! No, no; he wouldtake no 
risks, He-would call on Friday after- 
noon before their own good time began, 
and then if he saw no more of them they 
would understand how pressed he was 
for time. So, full of this purpose, he 
wrote a note that, while in true words, 
was yet too false in spirit to have been 
possible to a man pledged to “loyalty to 
truth.” He would “come on Friday and 
give them all the time he could spare,” 
and probably again on Saturday. And 
he did go, and found at the hotel that the 
aged couple had not yet arrived. Con- 
gratulating himself upon his escape he 
hastened to join his friends, and the 
night and the next day were given to 
what they called: “seeing the life of the 
town.” After the theater and the jolly 
little supper and the races of Saturday, 
at all of which Edward was the gayést of 
the four, Sunday morning found him 
mad with headache, and so far from re- 
covered from bis first night of intoxica- 


tion that his companions left him in his} 


room at a fourth-rate hotel to sleep it off. eyes, The missionary Y 
“There is a fountain filled with blood, 


There was no longer need for the new 
league to stick to him. His temperance 
pledge was broken; the evil work was 
done. 

Rousing himself late in _ the 
afternoon it took no little effort 
to remember where he was and 
how he came there. Church-bells were 
calling to service, and every stroke seem- 
ed to throb upon his head. He stagger- 
ed to the window, He was high up, so 
high that the roof of a little mission 
chapel was on a level with his window. 
It was evidently the half hour of song 
before the evening gospel service ; and 
while he peered through the shutters the 
children began to sing, one after another, 
the old hymns. “Rock of Ages,” 
‘‘Tesus, Lover of my soul,” “Just as I 
am,” were sung, as he had helped to 
sing them on many and many a Sunday 
night in his far-away Western home. 

His head bowed lower on his hands 
and over bis soul swept the full tide of 
shame and self-contempt for the creature 
he had become. 

There was a pause, then lower and 
lower he sank, He was on his knees 
now, and tears streamed from his blood- 
shot eyes while “Pass me not, O gentle 
Saviour,” came on the children’s voices 
up to the upper window, ‘While on 
others thou art calling, do not pass me 
by.” Again and again the refrain came 
up to him until he arose, and, feeling for 
his hat in the darkness, stole quietly 
down the stairs. 

“Hold on, young man! Give me the 
price of your room,” said a gruff voice 
from the bar. And he paused like one 
dazed and gave the man money without 
a word. ‘Better take a glass of some- 
thing to steady your nerves, my boy. 
Don’t believe you have got used to it 
enough yet to stand quite as much as 
you bad abroad last night. Go it easier 
next time.” 

Ned turned upon him suddenly, and, 
bringing his clenched fist down upon the 
counter with emphasis, said, 

“It was the first time, sir, and, God 
helping me, it is the last!’ And he 
passed out with a sneering laugh from 
the bystanders following him _ into 
the street. 

Five minutes later he stood inside the 
little chapel, filled to the door with plain, 
weary-looking women, rough, hard- 
working men, old and young, and plain- 
ly clad children, whose sweet voices he 
had heard. In the desk the missionary 
stood. 

“We have with us to-night a- dear 
Christian brother, a stranger in the city, 
but one long interested in our work— 
one who, for fifty years and more, has 
cared for nothing so much as for saving 
the perishing. He has come to us his 
only Sabbath in town, and I have asked 
him to speak to you”; and then, while 


Ned’s heart beat so loud as to frighten | 


him, rose up the bowed form of the dear 
old pastor from his home. 

“IT can hardly speak to you for the 
ache at my heart to-night,” he began, 
“and yet I want more than ever to warn 
my young friends here against listening 
to the beguiling temptations of a great 
city like this, I felt as if I never knew 
how terrible they were, but I feel to-night 
that I know, for I am sure they must be 
terrible to reach such a lovely young 
man as I learn has fallen into their 
snare.” 

Ned’s head sank on his hand. | 

“Tet me tell you,” the old gentleman 
went on, “of a boy from my lovely 
country home. He had a dying father’s 
blessing ; he had a Christian mother’s 
prayers. He was a child of the Church ; 
he was pledged to be loyal to temperance 
and chivalry and truth. He came to 
your city. His uncle furnished him 
with the best education that could be 
secured. I loved him;I1 had baptized 
him. I wanted to see him. When he 
did not come home to see me I went to 
the school. I found an old friend and 
fellow-classmate among the professors, 
and he told me the boy was doing well, 
there was no fault to be found with him; 


that he had come to the city to spend 


Sunday—to attend service and visit the 
missions here. My heart rejoiced at his 
devotion to his Master. But on my re- 
turn to the city in the evening I saw 
him. The erect form was staggering in 
the street. His companions, hardly in a 
better condition than himself, were yet 
trying to quiet his shouts and songs to 
save him from arrest. My heart stood 
still. This was the account which I had 
to take back to his praying mother.” 

Suddenly the old man’s voice ceased 

and he sat down, but from the back of 
the room a tall fellow made his way 
through the crowd, and, bending down, 
whispered in his ear, 
_ “Dor’t feel so bad, sir. I know your 
boy—Ned Holt, isn’t he? He is my 
room-mate at school, and he isn’t so far 
gone as you think. I give you my word 
and honor he has never been drunk but 
this one time, and he wouldn’t have 
been then if we hadn’t all set upon bim. 
He’s a real good fellow, Ned is, and I 
promise you for bim—” 

“Promise for yourself, Dick,” said 
Ned impetuously, as he crowded forward 
to his old pastor’s side. “I don’t dare 
to promise, dear Mr, I -don’t 
dare to promise! I have broken every 
pledge I ever made, and broken my 
mother’s heart and spoiled everything, 
but, if there’s any place in the world 
where I can try again, I’d like to have a 
chance to try.” | | 

And meantime the audience-saw only 
the agitated faces of the young men- and 
the tears streaming from the lifted eyes 
of the dear old pastor. They took their 
sermon, though no word was said that 
they could hear. 


The weary-4ooking women’ wiped their! 


| trust in God which makes one capable 


and while they were singing be quietly 


old pastor, and who handed it as quietly 
to Ned. 

Ned’s lip quivered. 

“] broke it before,” he said. 

“Never mind, Ned, sign it again ; and 
I want to sign it too, sir ; and here’s Jim, 
and back there by the door are two other 
fellows—Bob Coyte and Fred Ingbam. 
I’m going to sign and so will they. 
Fact is, we have been a bad lot, but 
Ned would never have been bad if we 
had let him alone. Come here, Jim,” 
in a loud whisper, ‘‘put your name down 
and go back there for Fred. You see, 


we all came round to the hotel next door 
to look after Ned, and the landlord said 
he had strayed in here. Now, Mr Min- 
ister, we are going to turn over a new 
leaf—that is, we tnink we are ; we mean 
to. Maybe the rest of us won't hold 
out long, but Ned will. You go home 
easy, sir, for Ned will.” And the great 
rough fellow patted the thin little old 
man on the shoulder as if he were a 
child. | 

When the service broke up the young 
men separated-and Ned walked home 
with Mr. Woodford to his hotel. Matil- 
da petted and made much of him, seeing 
no change in her dear boy. Yet long 
after she retired the.old man and the 
young one sat and talked. 

Monday he did not go back to school, 
but gave the morning to Matilda, patient 
and quiet, though she dragged him 
from shop to shop trying to find impos- 
sible matches to things that were un- 
matchable, and wanting to do three days’ 
sight-seeing in one. At night he went 
to see his uncle. On the morrow he re- 
turned to school, took time to give a 
hearty grasp to Dick’s hand and to say 
a kind word to Jim, and then went to 
the president’s room and was closeted 
with him for hours. 

“IT have seen my uncle,” he said 
finally, “and told him all I have told 
you of my wretched courses here. As I 
expected, he sees that I have lost my 
chance and declines to furnish me any 
funds to go on. He says work is the 
best thing for me, and that I shall prove 
that I really want education by earning 
the money to get it. I mean to have it, 
President Hodges, and I mean to have 
it here, where I have broken every 
pledge, failed in every quality that marks 
a Christian and a gentleman. I am 
willing to go now and to work for the 
means to return, When I am ready 
will you let me try again ?” | 

‘‘Indeed I will,” said the wise man, 
grasping the youth’shand ; ‘‘and, more 
than that, I don’t mean to let you go. 
What sort of work will you undertake ?” 

“Anything I can get.” 

“Work with your hands ?” 

“Of course ; anything.” 

“One of the janitors is so ill that he 
has to resign his post,” said the presi- 
dent, hesitatingly ; ‘“‘but the work means 
sweeping, shoveling snow, carrying coal, 
up early, and sleeping late.” , 

‘IT should like to try,” said Ned reso- 
lutely. 

And try it he did, bending his broad 
back to his load of coal instead of to the 
oars, and wielding brooms in place of 
base-ball bats.. Not for very long, how- 
ever, for the post of assistant librarian 
became vacant and Ned was appointed 
in his place. 

And there for two years more he 
stayed, even coming back into the “wick- 
ed wing,” after the janitorship was re- 
signed, to be with Dick and Jim and 
Fred. When the reactions came, as 
Over and over they were sure to do, from 
the sudden emotional impulse of good- 
heartedness that had swept over them 
that night they took the pledge, Ned 
stood fast and helped the very fellows 
to be strong by whom before he. had 
been led. Right among them and be- 
fore them he lived out his manly Chris- 
tian life. Do we need to add that be- 
fore those two years had passed there 
sprang up in that school a Students’ 
League that not only held the young 
men to loyal service in behalf of tem- 
perance, chivalry, and truth, but held 
them together by the Christian tie that 
linked each one to God? When, after 
two years passed, the Western League 
from which he fell took back its repent- 
ant member, Ned brought with him a 
long list of names of scattering students 
who had been won tothe same loyalty 
by the influence of his ever-active pen. 


It is mainly a true story, and the end 


is not yet.—Our Youth. 


INQUIRED AT HEADQUARTERS. 


A little rosebud blooming in the wilds 
f New Jersey appeared one day, dolly 
in her arms, at the house of a friend liv- 
ing a few blocks away from her own 
domicile. 

“Tan I tum in and ’muse myself and 
ou a ‘ittle while ?” she inquired, 


her assurance of welcome. An hour or 
more went by, when her father appeared, 
searching for her. 

“Why did you do so, rosebud?” he 
asked, reprovingly. ‘You must not go 
out without permission; you must in- 
quire of ‘your mother if she will let you 
go visiting.” 

“Ob, I knew -she’d say no,” replied 
rosebud, cooly, “so I just ‘quired of 
myse’f.” 

There is no gain in simple suffering, 
in giving up and parting with what is 
good and right and beautiful; righteous- 
ness does not come about in that way; it 
comes, instead, through that faith and 


of any sacrifice—T. T. Munger. - 


started the hymn, 


placed a little pledge-book before the 


Kissing and a hearty response gave 


Wes knowing is that blood dis- 
eases which all other remedies fail 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative-. 


Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 
York, certifies :— 


** About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
out, being able to walk only with great 
discuamlort and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago Reaper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
laint, after long suffering, by taking 
yer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I have since had no 
return of the disease.”’ os 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H., 
writes: “One year ago I was taken ill 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disordered in 
every way. I conimenced to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and @egan to improve at 
once, gaining in $trength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well-known 
medicine.’’ 

‘*T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me so 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 
quite finished one bottle, and I can 
freely testify that it is the best blood- 
medicine I know of.’’ —L. W. Ward, Sr., 
Woodland, Texas. , 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type - Writer, 


— WINS —- 


GOLD MEDAL, SILVER MEDAL AND 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD 


At Toronto, Augus’ 13, 1888. 


~ 


— -x- —— - 
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Inapproschable speed attained, placing the 


151 words per minute without an error. 


Breaking all previous records of correct 
work by thirty words per minute.—Detroit, 
January 21, 1889. 

Latest: 162 words writteninone minute.— 
St. Louis, January 26, 1839. 


875 Words, unfamiliar matter, in five min- 
utes. 126 worcs (blindfolded) in one min- 
ute.—Ohicago, September 5, ) 888. 


8730 words legal testimony in ninety 
minutes. Average 97 words, 1% hours’ steacy 
work.—Cincinnati, July 25, 1888. 


Photo-electro copies of work performed, 
and ¢ flicial report of the Judges mailed on ap- 
plication. 


Unparalleled as is ‘the speed of the Reming- 
ton, it is still farther in advance of competi- 
tion in the great essential-qua'ities of DORA- 
BILITY, EsSE of MANIPOLATION AND 
PERFECT WRITING, 


It is the embodiment of the most valuable 
type-writer inventions of resent yeara, and is 
altogether above and beyond comparison. 


G. G. WICKSON & CoO., 


8&5 FRONTST., (Nr. Market),San Francisco 
251 North Main S8t., Los Angeles. 
141 Front St,, Portland, Or. 


-TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILAN D SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tabbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 
San FRANcIsco. 


H. Le Baron Smith, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., S. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would want a 


bévctsibite suit of clothing made 
Ox to order. 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat 

tern our customer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cap 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 


clergymen. 4 


$23 BUSH STREET, S. F,, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
Da 


OF FIVE, 514 Sutter St, bet. Powell & Mason, 
Residence, Westiiinster House, 614 Satter. 


HAIR BALSAM 
‘s- Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 

. hair falling 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1890. ] 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A Drinking Man. 


We N V not a drinking man ; 
His habit E Z grows 

To an X S; do what he can 
Naught can X L its woes. 


‘Tis very R D finds to stop, 
Though oft he will S A; 

Then fail and C K whisky shop 
His tortures to L A, 


His pocket always M T is, 
And C D are his clothes ; 
He can’t attend to N E “‘biz;” 
Red doth R A his nose, 


Drink hclds him in its I N grip ; ; 
Soon D P gets in sin ; 

Sure in the N D down will slip, 
Filled with D K within. 


Though of no U C often takes 
H U of cloves to quell 

His breath, and then in D D makes 
Those C Q know who smell. 


His friends all have an I C way 
When for their A D goes ; 

They can't X Q’s his vile display, 
And P T not his woes. 


In K C has a wife to slay, 
Her heart will A K lot; 

The debts he O Z makes her pay, 
And tears her I I will blot. - 


S K P can’t his docm aright 5 
Sick ere old A G lies ; 
The snakes he C Z he tries to fight, 
And without P C dies. 
—LExchange. 


— 


Ohio Crusade Hymn. 


‘““GIVB TO THE WINDS THY FEABS.” 


Give to the winds thy fears; 
Hope, and be undismayed; ~ 

God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears; 
God shall lift up thy head. 


Through waves, and clouds, and storms, 
He gently clears thy way; 

Wait thou His time, so shall this night 
Soon end in joyous day. 


Still heavy is thy heart? 
Still sink tby spirits down? 

Cast (ff the weight, let fear depart, 
And every care be gone. 


What though thou rulest not? 
Yet heaven, and earth, and hell 
Proclaim, ‘‘God sitteth on the throne, 
And ruleth all things well.”’ 


Leave to his sovereign sway 
To choose and to command; 

So shalt thou, wondering, own His way. 
How wise, how strong His hand! 


Far, far above thy thought 
His counsel shall appear, 

When fully he the work hath wrought 
That caused thy needless fear. 


i For Tae PactrFie. | 
3 TOM AND DANIE; 
— OR 
Lost in the Mines. 


BY REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS, 


| CHAPTER I. 

Rbymney Valley, in South Wales, is 
narrow and romantic. Through it flows 
Elyrch River, with its numerous and 
sublime cataracts, hasting its way to the 
Bristol Channel. All over the valley are 
many villages, small and large, dotted 
with coal-mines or collieries. Treleyn 
village, composed mostly of low and 
dark stone houses, disorderly arranged, 
spreads over the level land for two miles 
between the picturesque mountains 
known as Islwyn and Gelligaer. There 
are also to be seen many cottages scat- 
tered here and there, many of which are 
built with unmortared walls, half way up 
to the mountains on each side. Around 
these, enclosed with stone walls, are 
well-cultivated gardens, with some fruit- 
trees and abundance of currant and 
gooseberry bushes. 

The dwellers of these outwardly 
rough and humble homes, although 
doomed to daily drudgery and hardships, 
are not wretched and miserable as some 
suppose, but are really enjoying life 
amid constant privations. As Gold- 
smith has sung : 


“Yet even here 
Content can spread her charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm; 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts 
though small, 


The male portion of this community 
ordinarily spend nearly half their time 
in the darkness of the mines, and when 
out they naturally love to bask in the 
Accordingly, on idle days, 
the narrow streets are nearly crowded 
with men and boys. In Treleyn village 
and vicinity are many coal-pits, some 
sunk tothe depth of overa thousand 
feet. From these are many hundreds 
of tons of coal hoisted daily. Often are 
seen women and children running toward 
one of these pits asking one another ex- 
citedly, “What is it? Any one killed ?” 
each one trembling for fear that a dear 
one of hers, a husband or a boy, has met 
with a fatal accident. Almost daily, 
some one has to go to one of these hum- 
ble homes to carry the melancholy news 
ofa dear one killed in the mines. In 
addition to these pits there are drifts and 
levels, also, reaching many miles under 
the mountains. About six o’clock in 
the morning can be seen hundreds of 
men and boys hurrying in every direc- 
tion, all going toward the mines. Their 
faces are clean and pale, but their 
clothes are black with coal-dust, and 
somewhat greasy as the result of hand- 
ling candles and lamps. They wear 
thick duck pantaloons, flannel shirts and 
blanket coats, heavy shoes and a crop, 
home-made cap with a place prepared 
in front of it. fora candle ora lamp.‘ 
On each one’s shoulder is thrown a little 
bag and tin can, with bread and cheese 
and a little water or weak tea for dinner. 
The driver is distinguished from others 
by a good strong whip, which he has 
tied over one shoulder and under the 
other, with generally a somewhat more 
greasy appearance, being compelled to 
handle the wheels of the cars. - 

The “Geilidy level” is one of the old- 
est collieries in this region. It opens un- 


der a tremendous rock, but a few rods 


from the bank of the river. It is regard- 
ed by the inhabitants generally, with al- 
most profound respect on account of its 
antiquity and its reputation for safety. 
Adjacent to it are the usual buildings; 
viz, blacksmith-shop, stables, ffice, 
two or three shanties, and not far are 
the engine-houses belonging to one of 
the deepest pits in the valley, known as 
“Argoed Pit.” Here and there are 
piled the accumulated rocks and calin 
of many years. Day and night can be 
heard the puffs, puffs, puffs, of the ‘‘Ar- 
goed pit” engines, and the perpetual 
moan of tke air-shaft fan, as it, with 
lightning speed, whirls round incessantly. 
In the early morning, the songs of the 
birds and murmur of the river are 
drowned by the clear ring of the black- 
smith’s anvil, and the powerful and son- 
orous voices of drivers echcinz from hill 
to hill and: from crag to crag as they pre- 
pare for their day’s work, and shout on 
their horses, “Bowler,” **Boxer,” ‘Vail- 
et,” “Dragon” and “Duke. ” The. driv- 
eis of “Gellidy level” are unusually nu- 
merous on account of the long distance 
they have to drive. The environments 
and temptations have been such as to 
tend to cultivate or develop their rather 
boisterous and rude nature. Among all 
the drivers of Gillidy level, Tom Jones 
was considered the noisiest, rudest, and 
in some respects the most mischievous. 
By some solemn and exceedingly sym- 
pathetic ones, he was pronounced a ter- 
ror among the arabs of the mines, as 
the drivers are sometimes called. Tom 
was born and reared within a hundred 
yards of the mouth of “Gellidy level.” 
About the first thing he remembered was 
playing with the coal trams or cars, and 
helping the drivers to hitch up. It was 
a great source of pleasure to him and 
other boys to have two or three to push 
atram as fast as they could, and have 
another boy to try to spray or stop the 
wheel as it passed. It was considered 
almost an impossibility for a wheel to 
turn too rapidly for Tom to spray it, 
even from a distance of three or four 
feet. This was the result of constant 


‘| practice from his infancy. The poverty 


and disposition of Tom’s parents were 
such that his education, secu'ar, moral 
and religious, had not been particularly 
attended to. He had made some at- 
tempts when very young to stend a 
school kept by a middle-aged lady in a 
small, dusty room. We do not know 
who were mostly to be blamed, but one 
thing is certain, the attractions of ‘'Gil- 
lidy level” were much stronger to Tom 
than the lessons of the school-marm. If 
corporal punishment had been the most 
effectual method of reforming a willful 
and reckless boy, and making a scholar 
of bim, Tom ought to have been one of 
the brightest scholars. But in Tom’s 
case, threatenings and chastisements of 
the severest kind did not seem to avail, 
If Tom attended school one part of the 
day, he would surely spend the other 
part playing round the “Gellidy level.” 
He had not been taught to attend reli- 
gious services and Sunday-school, al- 
though there are in the village several 
dissenting and fopular churches, 
Sunday-schools—thronged with scholars 
of all ages—-and admirably ccnducted. 
The inhabitants of the region are gener- 
ally church-going people, and exczeding- 
ly well versed in Scripture, some of 
them devoting a great portion of their 
leisure hours to learning chapters of the 
Bible by heart. Tom Jones was an ex- 
ception to the rule, and knew next to 
nothing about the Word of God. 

The very height of his ambition, from 
his infancy, had been to become a driver 
in *Gellidy Level,” and to this end he had 
concentrated all his energies. It never 
entered Tom’s mind that there was any 
occupation in the world more desirable 
and more worthy of a boy’s ambition 
than to be a driver. Many an hour did 
he spend, when but an urchin, in a 
secluded place, with a chord-whip at- 
tached to a tree, driving an imaginary 
horse and practicing his voice. He 
would frequently sit in front of an empty 
coal train, holding out his hand for a 
lamp, and imagining himself going in and 
out of the level at a great rate. Tom 
had never seen the ocean, or heard of 
the sea-faring man and his wonderful ex. 
ploits, or of the experiences of the rug- 
ged lumberman with his drives, or of 
energetic pioneers, fighting and over- 
coming difficulties, or of the brave 
deeds of warriers, Indian scouts and 
others. No, Tom’s world was the ‘'Gel- 
lidy Level.” Ele associated with it every- 
thing great, wonderful and romantic, as 
far as they had entered into his mind. 
He was carried into the mines when six 
years old, and given charge of one of 
the doors. This was not to his mind 
any way hard, or a misfortune. What- 
ever hardships he had to endure as a 
door-tender he felt fully compensated 
for in the anticipation of joys to come 
as a driver. ‘Tom’s devotion and adapt- 
ation to the work made his promotions 
more than usually rapid. He was made 
a driver before he wasten years old, and 
from that time out Tom was a happy 
boy. When a two-horse team was given 
in his charge he felt himself a man, and 
as self-important as a captain of a great 
steamship. At this time Tom was eight- 
teen years old, and generally admitted to 
be one of the best drivers found any- 
where around. He appeared as if born 
to be a driver. He was hardly five feet 
tall, and weighed fully one hundred and 
forty pounds, but could lift as much asa 
man weighing two hundred pounds. He 
enjoyed perfect health, had never lost a 
day by sickness in his life. He had _ the 
voice of a giant, and felt proud of it. 
Tom was truly a chunky fellow, over- 
flowing with vitality, and seemingly ‘en- 
joying life to the fullest extent. He was 


smoothly, but thundering terribly, con- 
sidering his size, when they went other- 
wise. Tom was as limber as he was 
strong—as, indeed, all drivers must be 
—and considerably proud of his ability 
to move swiftly around the cars in close 
places, as will as of handling a horse. 
He felt as big, strong and knowing as 
any one around, not excepting the super- 
intendent of the works. Indeed, he felt 
that what he did not know about the 
mines was not worth knowing. He was as 
proud and as extravagant in his praises of 
his horses, Boxer and Duke,as a young lad 
could be of his betrothed. Greatly hu- 
miliated would he have been to think 
that anyone supposed him incapable of 
managing any horse in existence. He 
certainly felt that his superiority as a 
driver more than made up for his limited 
education. Tom was a good talker in 
his way, and never tired of relating what 
were to him romantic incidents connect- 
ed with his experience as a driver. No 
one could be more thoroughly equipped 
for his work than he. His hat, lamp, 
lamp-picker, chain and whip, back-strap 
and belt, were the best that could be 
found. Tom would spend the whole 
of an idle day to put his whip and lamp 
in trim. He was as proud of his brass 
lamp-pin and chain as any one can be 
of a most costly gold watch-chain. His 
self-confidence and courage made him 
feel that it was his prerogative to take 
the lead always, and seldom was this de- 
nied him. He wanted to be the first in 
the barn in the morning, and worked 
hard—stealing, occasionally, a little 
more than his share of oats—to have his 
horses smoother and fatter than those of 
the other drivers. His ringing, thunder- 
ing warning, “Clear Away !” was gener- 
ally obeyed. The many door-tenders 
almost trembled when Tom came near, 
if he did not whistle or sing. Although, 
on the whole, kind-hearted, and doing 
more favors than any one, Tom was sub- 
ject to certain fits that made it rather un- 
pleasant, at times, for the helpless door- 
tenders. Tom—like many other driv- 
ers—had great pleasure occasionally, 
when he had nothing else to do, in cuff- 
ing, shaking, pinching, and generally 
abusing, the little lads. As suggested, 
many drivers indulge in this foolish hab- 
it. Itis often that rough, strong, and 
half senseless fellows will torture the lit- 
tle defenseless lads, calling it playing 
and fooling. The little boy, having no 
big brother, is often tormented beyond 
expression. When a driver is made im- 
patient by a balky horse, or made indig- 
nant by a runaway, a smashup, or some 
other misfortune—which are frequent 
occurrences in the mines—he feels that 
he must put to blame, and give vent to 
his spite and wrath on the door-boy. 
Pleading and crying avail nothing at 

such time. Tom Jones, in this respect, 
was no exception among drivers all 
over the world, no better nor worse than 
the average. In many things Tom was 
considered an inconsistent boy. It was 
often remarked that there were many 
things in Tom that people could not un- 
derstand. Tosome of the miners he 
was specially and universally kind ; while 
to others he was accommodating only 
when the notion seized him, and, unfor- 
tunately for the miners, the notion did 
not seize him very often. He would 
sometimes run with his horses intoa 
man’s place, and hitch and go, when 
a few more lumps of coal were needed. 
Another time, he could tell a man, 
whose face glittered with perspiration, 
“Miss”; that meant losing his car, and 
nothing could make a miner more 
indignant than that. If Tom thought a 
man was mean, he was disposed to treat 
him meanly, and if he thought a man 
kind he’could not do enough for him; 
therefore, Tom was surely inconsistent 
in his conduct toward different ones— 
to some, very accommodating, to others 
extremely short. To the latter class he 
was a great trial, for an unaccommodat- 
ing driver can be the means of taking 
from a miner some dollars ina month. 
This fact has developed a system of 
bribery, which has proved injurious to 
both parties. It works favorable to po- 
litical and unscrupulous men, but causes 
good, conscientious men, who abhor 
bribery, on a small as well as a large 
scale, to suffer loss and ill-treatment, 
none the less mortifying because on a 
small scale. It tends to make boys self- 
isb, unprincipled, arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal, Although Tom Jones was not free 
from, but had an ordinary share of, the 
weaknesses and defects common to his 
class, it was commonly conceded, after 
all, that he had many good traits. His 
independent disposition made him seem- 
ingly reckless as to what others thought 


thoroughly initiated driver. Whenever 
there was anything approaching distress, 
Tom Jones was always found to be 
among the first and readiest to make any 
necessary sacrifice. This made him 
warm friends. It was often said, “Oa 
the whole, Tom Jones is a pretty good 
fellow.” Everybody wanted to like him 
somehow. Almost all the colliers deemed 
it worth while to make some effort to 
find out his right side. Although out- 
wardly uncouth, all believed that he had 
a warm and tender heart. He had 
more friends than the majority of drivers 
did, and people generally felt disposed 
to excuse him, notwithstanding all his 
failings, They took for granted, some- 
how, that his good traits were mcre 
numerous than his bad ones. This was 
no advartage to Tom on certain occa- 
sions, such as pay day, or whenever he 
met some of his good fellows near the 
“Red Lion,” “Cross Keys,” or other 
beer halls, Tom always wanted to be the 
first out of the level, espeically with the 
last trip at night.~ ‘Torfail in this, even 


always singing or whistling if things went | 


occasionally, he deemed a disgrace. 


of him, This is a characteristic of the | 


: This ambition resulted in many runaways, 
and sometimes in quarrels and fighting. 
On pay day Tom was in greater hurry 
and more anxious to be the first out than 
at any time. But he, like other people, 
was sometimes unlucky. It was so with 
him on the first of January, 183—. The 
harness of his horse Duke gave 
him considerable trouble the first thing 
in the morning, so that he was the last 
to start in. How hard he did work to 
make up for lost time. But misfor- 
tunes happened over and over again; so 


he was kept fussing, fretting and per- 


spiring, and yet behind. The’ other 
drivers strained every nerve to keep 
ahead of Tom. They did some things 
that indicated a little spite against him, 
They all had the start of him going in on 
the last trip. But he said to himself, 
as he was hitching the cars, “I’ll beat 
them yet, or I’ll smash the whole thing to 
splinters, I’ll be hung if Idon’t!” And 
after entering the level, filling his lamp 
with oil and trimming the wick, he un- 
tied his whip, and a tremendous shout— 
“Boxer, Duke !”—mingled with its sharp 
crack. ‘The empty car made a tremend- 
ous racket as they followed the galloping 
horses into the dark abyss. He soon 
reached the terminus, gathered his cars 
and started out on his last trip without a 
mishap. He was thoroughly stirred up. 
For him it was like a battle for life. 
For a mile the road or track was almost 
level and the cars were made to glide 
along at a fast rate. He was coming to 
a place where there was quite a down 
grade to continue for about half a mile. 
Here he was accustomed to break the 
cats by stopping the wheels with a short 
stick. He said, “By golly, I'll let them 
go to the dickens; I must get out before 
those fellows.” He had but a moment 
to think., The chance was gone. All 
he could do was to grab hold of the last 
car and hope that he could get out all 
right, They were soon going nearly as 
fast as the wheels could turn, and even 
Tom was almost frightened by the thun- 
dering noise. But suddenly there was a 
crash! ‘Tom felt for a moment as if the 
end of the world had come. When he 
came to himself, he was almost buried 
in a pile of coal. It was a frightful 
smashup—cars, coal, and the door that 
was knocked down by the horses, all 


piled together. 
(To be continued.) 


GLEANINGS. 


The most valuable of all possessions 
istime. Life itself is measured by it.— 
Curtis. 

I love these little people, and it is no 
slight thing that they who are so fresh 
from God love us.—Dickens. 

Our grand business is, not to see what 
lies dimly in the distance, but to do 
what lies clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 

Be loving and you will never want for 
love; be humble and you will never 
want for guiding —Miss Mulock. 


The City of God slowly rises through 
the ages, and every true life is a loving 
stone in some of its palaces.——Dr. 
Gerkie. 

True science and true religion are 
twin sisters, and the separation of either 
from the other is sure to prove the death 
of both.— Huzley. 


The Corporation of London has invit- 
ed Mr. Stanley to accept the freedom of 
the city. The ceremony of presentation 
will take place in the Guildhall. The 
parchment conferring citizenship upon 
Mr. Stanley will be inclosed in a gold 
casket. On the evening of the day on 
which the presentation is made, a recep- 
tion will be given to Mr. Stanley in the 
Guildhall. 


| The New 8 Year! 9 New Year 0 


NEW AND TRUE MUSIC BOOKS. 


Choice Sacred Solos. 84 fine songs........ $1 
Ohoice Sacred Solos. For low voice; 40 sgs. 1 


Song Classics. Soprano and tenor; 50sgs. 1 
Song Olassics. Low voice; 47 songs....... 1 
Olassic Baritone and Bass Yongs........... 1 
Classic Tenor Songs. 


86 SOMES 1 
Olassic Vocal Daets. The very bost........ 1 
Everest’s Album of Sorg:. Good selections 1 
Maud V. White’s Album. Tasteful songs.. 1 
Sullivan’s Vocal Album. A master’s work. 1 
Popular Song Collection. 37 good songs... 1 
Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 115 age. - 
College Songs. 150,000 sold.... ......... 60c 
College Songs ‘or Banjo, fur Guitar, each.. $1 
Rhymes and Tanes. Osgood. Home music 1 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Piano Olassics. Vol.1. 4 pieces.......... 1 
Piano Classios. Vo!. If. 81 pieces........ 1 
Olassical Pianist. 42 pieces.... ........... | 
Popular Piano Gellecion. 27 pieces ...... 1 


The above are all superior books. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway,New York, 


‘BE OF GOOD CHEER 


AND OTHER SERMONS OF COMFORT. 


BY REV. GEO. MOOAR, D.D., 


Late Pastor of Plymouth-Avenue Church, 
Oakland, ard Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Ohurch History’in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary. For sale at the office of THE 
PACIFIO. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Per copy. An excellent OHRISTMAS or NEW 
YEAR’S | 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Homes Orrozs, 

issned SMITH’S CASH STORE, 418 Front 

Street, Francisco. It contains the selling 

or nearly two thousand useful articles. 
free to any address, on application. 


— 
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fr Grout. 
Rie. Eumdtism, 
Neurdlgia. 


SSciaticd, 


bathe the paris. af. 
fected freely with 
Perry D Davis’ 


Taki ind Also 
Ful in 2’ dar and water 


hoes” a day, ana 
get velvet aT 


Onee anda 


after faithful use of 
this remedy: 


PainKiller 


OLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF TAS11I 
AND SMELL. 


A particleisa lied 
in Seach EVE R 


is agreeable. Price 5Uc at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


“THE PACIFIC” 
Purchasing Agecy. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servic » 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348 


SEED Ds 


M.FERRY&CO, | 


Ass are M: largest Seedsmen in the world, 
D, M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever, Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MIGH. 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


Hours: varied mu. to3 P. 


BAILEY’s 


COMPOUND li 
REFL orragated Class 


invention 
RCH 


mec 
Satisfac 


‘118 Wood st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST. 


| BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MACIC 


1 ON A WEAK STOMACH. 


Ssocts. a 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBEBT STBEET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


| Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 
[isin tubs. Water umped from the bay only 
at high tide, and 


Everything 
Baths ‘25 cen ts. 


new, clean and well z 


| in 8. 7. Year 


Is the Cheapest. 


The telteming vell known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive co: test with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
tte world. 


GLIDDEN’S BARBED FENOE WIRE. 

If you want a cheap, durabl-, strong’ effect- 
ive fence, buy Glidden's Steel Berbed Wire. 
Unequaled by any other. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
The Perkins’ Patent Self-regulating Wind- 


mill has been recogaized for the past twelve 
yeara as the most powerful and durable wind- 


mill made. 
fia 


HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 
tala rsally acknowledged to have no supe- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chill plows, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators; Keystone Disc hsrrows, 
Wood- and Ircnframe harrows, Baldwin’s 
hay-catters, Champion fanning mills, ete. 


305-307 Market St- 


SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


$9,780,751,¢ 00 
Losses paid in 70 years 63 ,046,0¢0 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, | 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE : 514 California Street. 
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805 Market Street, cor. 4th 
IN FLOOD BUILDING, 
San Francisco, 
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the war. 


. Prohibition. 


THE Pacr¥ric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1890, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Ave, San Francisco Cal. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Missionary “bands” are being intro- 
duced in the English universities. Ox- 
ford bas just started one with a member- 
ship of fourteen. 


The Lowell, Mass., Y. M. C. A., now 
have for the first time a building of their 
own ; a suitable building, having been 
bought for $30,000. 

The Queen of Madagascar has issued 
a decree that all persons brought into 
the country from the neighboring coast 
of Africa shall be set free. 


The student interest in missons ex- 
tends over two continents. American 
colleges are joined in this work with the 
universities of England, Scandinavia and 
Germany. 

The Girls’ High School building was 
burned down last Sabbath evening. 
Small boys were accustomed to smoke 
cigarettes in the basement and upstairs, 
where they had a way of getting; result, 
loss to the city of some $40,000, 


Fifty-four ministers of the Free and 
United Presbyterian churches in Glas- 
gow united lately for a three weeks’ 
special work on the south side of the 
city. The new departure in co-operative 
labor between these churches has in- 
spired a hope that it may soon extend 
throughout the country. 


“Mr. Quay has introduced in the Sen- 
ate a bill to reimburse citizens of Penn- 
sylvania for losses by border raids during 
It appropriates $3,447,945.” 
And this was way back more than a 
quarter of a century. Nice time to 
bring in a bill for damages! But the 
treasury is full, so grab all you can. 
That’s the way it looks. 


November 2oth was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Rev. John Wil- 
liams, the martyr of Erromanga. The 
Presbyterian missionaries are celebrating 
this year as the New Hebrides Mission 
Jubilee. They have in that field seven- 
teen missionaries, numerous native teach- 
ers, about fifteen hundred native com- 
municants, and many thousands who are 
under Christian instruction. 


Australian papers report that the long 
rabbit-proof fence now being constucted 
between the New South Wales and South 
Australian borders is rapidly progressing 
toward completion. Camels are being 
utilized to transport the fencing mater- 
ials. The line of fence when completed 
will be 350 miles long. Owing to the 
recent discovery of rabbits in the Gun- 
dagai district it is believed that they are 
gradually making their way north- 
ward. 


Sir Henry Isaacs, the new Lord May- 
London, is the third Jew who has 
filled that office since the date of its in- 
stitution, just 7oo years ago. Henry 
Fitz-Elwin, who first held the office, was 
appointed bythe Crown. ‘The two prev- 
ious Lord Mayors of the Jewish persua- 
sion were Sir David Solomons and Sir 
Benjamin Phillips, and curiously enough 
the year 1890, during which Sir Henry 
Isaacs will exercise his authority, is the 
6ooth anniversary of the expulsion of 
the Jews from England by Edward I. 


M. Eiffel, the builder of the great 
tower in Paris, has recently invented a 
bridge which promises to “fill a long felt 
want” of the railroad companies. It is 
to be used temporarily in the place of 
ordinary bridges when they have been 
damaged. It is made of steel, carries a 
track, and weighs, with a length of 150 
feet, about eighty-six tons. It can be 
put in position from either end without 
the aid of machinery or any preparation, 
simply by human hands, At a recent 
trial in Paris, M. de Freycint and many 


Officers cf bigh rank and officials from 


several countries, expressed their hearty 
admiration of it. 


George Muller, who is now travelling 
and preaching among the Himalayas, 
has written the fiftieth annual report of 
his famous orphanage in Bristol, England. 
Since the institution was founded, he 
has received for it and spent $5,500,000; 
more than 100,000 persons have been 
entirely supported and educated, and 
tens of thousands materially assisted. 
Five large houses, capable of affording 
homes for more than 2,000 orphans, 
have been built at a cost of $575,000, 
and sixty-six schools are now maintained. 
Yet this great school and orphanage and 
home for the homeless has never been 
in debt, and has never asked for human 
aid more than to make a plain statement 
of its doings and condition. 


Mrs, Fanny H. Rastall, president of the 
Kansas W. C. T. U., gives the following 
summing up of the practical working of 
Prohibition in that State: The simple 
fact is, Kansas has grown wealthy under 
Property values have in- 
creased under Prohibition about $18,- 
750,000 annually, while the increase in 
population has been 85,307 annually, or 
a total increase in population of more 
than half a million of people, and a 
total increase of values of nearly $150,- 
000,000-—tO be accurate, $149,979,7575- 
64. . We have 1,591 more schoolhouses 
than we had four years ago, and 1,969 
more teachers. The school population 
has increased during the last four years 
by the addition of 120,760. The amount 
of United States revenue collected in 
Kansas last year was only $183,432, 
while Nebraska, with less population, 
paid $2,248,634. The tax rate (I should 
say revenue assessed) in both States is the 
same, These figures clearly prove that 
Prohibition does prohibit, and high li- 
cense licenses, but does not restrict. 


Y. M. C, A. ANNUAL MEETING. 


. The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the San Francisco Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was held at their build- 
ing last Monday afternoon, January 6th, 
at 3 o’clock, Mr. George W. Gibbs, who 
for the past six consecutive years has 
served as the efficient President presid- 
ing. Prayer was offered by Rev. T. C. 
Easton, D. D., pastor Calvary Presbyte- 
rian church, and reports were presented 
from all departments including branches, 
Ladies’ Central Committees, ecc. The 
past year has been one of the most pros- 
perous in the history of the institution. 
Mr. Robert Balfour, chairman of the 
New Building Committee, reported that 
nearly $70,000 bad been pledged toward 
the new building, and there was every 
prospect of securing the balance to as- 
sure the erection of a large and more 
commodious structure for the entertain- 
ment of the work of the Association. 
Sufficient money was raised during the 
year to meet all bills, so there were no 
debts to report and the following inter- 
esting facts were taken from the report of 
the General Secretary. 

Total members, including branches, 
1,525; 363 Active; 777 Associate; 285 
Life. Four hundred and five situations 
have been secured for unemployed young 
men. One hundred and ninety-five 
thousand visits have been made to the 
building. Nine hundred and twelve re- 
ligious services have been held, in which 
over 1,200 young men have resented 
themselves as inquirers, expressing an 
anxious wish to lead a Christian life. 
One thousand five hundred calls have 
been made on sick ape | by the 
Hospital Committee of the Ladies’ 
Central Committee and the @emmittee 
on Visitation of sick young men. Four 
hundred thousand pages of secular and 
religious reading matter have been dis- 
tributed at U. S. Army posts, on ship 
board, hospitals, and in other places 
where such literature has been needed. 
Nine hundred young men have received 
aid from the. Association. Eight medi- 
cal lectures have been held. Nine pop- 
ular lectures, twelve temperance lectures, 
and eight business talks have been given ; 
nine evening receptions have been held 
in the interest of young men. One 
hundred and fifty-two sessions of the 
evening educational classes have been 
held which have had a very large attend- 
ance. Sixty-two thousand three hundred 
and ten have visited the reading room. 
Two hundred and twenty-five young 
men have been directed to suitable 
boarding houses. Fifty-nine thousand 
invitations have been given out by the 
Invitation Committee, inviting young 
men to the religious meetings of the As- 
sociation. Forty-eight thousand three 
hundred and twelve have visited the 
gymnasium, 

The thirty-seventh anniversary of the 
Association will be held in Odd Fellows 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 26th, 
at three o’clock, which will be free to the 
public. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Manazers was held at the Bible House 
on Thursday, January 2d, 1890. The 
religious exercises was conducted by the 
Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, D.D. Announce- 
ment was made of the death of Robert 
Carter, Esq., of New York, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, and a 
memorlal paper was adopted by the 
Board of Managers, 

Among the communications from 
foreign lands presented to the Board 
were letters from Messrs, Reading of the 
Gaboon Mission, Graybill of Linares, 


\ Mexico, and Caldwell of Bogota, each 


of which contained remittances from the 
sale of books consigned to them; from 
Mr. Kilbon, of Natal, with an account 
of plans for the revision of the Zulu 
Bible; from Mrs. Robertson, of Muskogee, 
expressing the hope of accomplishing a 
translation of the Book of Psalms for the 
Creeks; from Mr. Milne, who was ex 
pecting to leave Buenos Ayres for Chili, 
by the way Mendoza, in company with 
Dr. Drees, on the 14th of December, 
announcing the unusual distribution of 
more than three thousand copies of 
Scriptures on the La Plata field in Octo- 
ber; from Mr, Penzotti, reporting great 
interest awakened on the West Coast by 
the distribution of the Bible; and from 
Mr. Loomis of Japan, with an account 
of his recent visit to Korea. 

Grants of books were made for gratui- 
tous distribution to the value of about 
$2,661, including consignments to the 
Society’s Mexican and La Plata Agencies, 

One Bible society was recognized as 
auxiliary in each of the States of Indiana. 
Iowa, Nebraska and New York. 

Issues from the Bible House during 
the month of Decembar were 108,428 
volumes; issue since April 1st, 725,000. 

| JouN THOMPSON. 
Dist. Supt. A. B. 5S. 


MARRIED. 


Wrss— Matruews.—At Carmen Hill, Cala- 
veras county, January 8, 1890, by Rev. .W. 
H. Tubb, George D. Webb to Lizzie Mat- 
thews, all of Calaveras county. 


BORN. 
Prerson.—At Vacaville, January 9, 1890, to 


the wife of Rev. Isaac Pierson of Pas-ting- 
fu, China, a son. 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Grattan Guin- 
ness of London have launched the first 
missionary ship designed for the work in 
the Upper Congo Mission. Mrs. Guin- 
ness states that with more work in hand, 
and a larger number of students than 
ever before, there is not at this moment 
the means to meet a single week’s ex- 
penses. The directors of the mission 
have to look up for daily bréad. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JAN. 26, 
LUKE 2: 8-20, 


By Rev. W. N. Meserve. 
JOY OVER THE CHILD JESUS. 


In the verses immediately preceding 
this lesson is given an account of the 
enrollment by which families and indi- 
viduals would be required to go to their 
own cities, Here is a case of special 
providence, one of many recorded in the 
Word, It indicates that all things work 
together, not merely for good, but to 
accomplish the divine purpose and fulfill 
prophecy. It was necessary that the 
Messiah should be born in Bethlehem. 
Humanly speaking, it was unlikely, 
The difficulty, so happily and wonder- 
fully overcome, only proclaims the more 
the glory of God. 

(V. 8.) To watch a flock by night is 
good managment. ‘While men slept an 
enemy sowed tares.’”’ The wolf prowls 
at night, and then, if at all, the fold 
should be carefully guarded. Mephis- 


by day, but at night is a fiend and 
prowls to devour. Vigilance is a neces- 
Sary safeguard. Where are the sons at 
night? But the flock is itself foolish, 
and needs careful herding. Day and 
night watching is the price of success. 
Nor this merely ; courage of a high order 
is sometimes demanded, even to the 
peril of life, to beat off, better still, de- 
stroy the hated prowler. No Bethlehem 
finck of sheep was ever more in need of 
courageous tending than an average 
Christian flock, which, unmindful of its 
dangers, would surely go astray. 

(Vs 9-11.) The marvel of the angelic 
appearance never loses interest. Light- 
ning out of a clear sky would be tame 
in comparison. A company of men, 
inured to hardship, touching elbows, 
would not easily be frightened. No 
great marvel had crossed the vision of 
those men since their birth; they no 
doubt had a well-cultivated vein of 
superstition, as Orientals (and some Oc- 
cidentals) are apt to have. The sudden 
brightness of that angelic visitation over- 
came them, and they feared. These 
shepherds were, no doubt, devout men ; 
their occupation was in their favor. 
The occupations of the temple were 
against the priests, except they kept 
themselves spriritually alive by unremit- 
ting devotion ; no heart so hard as a for- 
mal, priestly heart—the priest, for in- 
stance, who passed the Samaritan by on 
the other side. A seeming softness is 
Only the harder hardness. It is possi- 
ble that angel visits would be more 
frequent, if more tolerable. Are they 
not all ministering spirits? Possibly 
they are more frequent than is commonly 
supposed, the rustle of their wings being 
mistaken for other sounds. 

(V. 12.) “And this is the sign unto 
you.” The Jews were clamorous for 
signs. ‘Whatsign showest thou ?” was 
first on their tongues. Signs had been 
given them without number; like the 
daughters of the horse-leech, they still 
cried, ‘Give, give ;” it was proof of their 
radical infidelity. Jesus said: A 
wicked and adulterous generation seek- 
eth a sign; no sign shail be given save 
that of the prophet Jonah—the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. This 
language is applicable to modern sign- 
seekers, ‘‘A babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger”—what 
a sign to men expecting the Messianic 
glory! The temple teaching had led 
them to suppose that Messiah would 
come in kingly guise, politically to 
emancipate Israel. Can this be the ful- 
fillment of prophecy? Preconceived no- 
tions concerning unfulfilled prophecy 
contain elements of danger. It will 
never do to say that the Lord must come 
in such a manner and at such a time. 

(Vs. 13-14.) ‘And suddenly.” It is 
the unexpected that happens. As if it 
were not enough to overwhelm them 
with Gabriel’s appearance, they must be 
doubly overcome by the heavenly host! 
This heavenly appearance is suggestive 
of several things : 

1, The angels are similar to men, i. ¢., 
in mental and spiritual constitution ; 
their language and method seem like 
the earthly. 

2. These angels do not appear to 
have been the spirits of just men made 
perfect. The angels are not redeemed 
mortals, but a separate order. Jesus 
taught that the redeemed are in some 
respects “fas the angels,” but not iden- 
tical. 

2. “Good will toward men” indicates 
their own interest in human affairs— 
“ministering spirits.” To be assured 
that God’s angels are ministers to God’s 
servants On earth is comforting. 

(Vs. 15, 16) “The shepherds said 
One to another, ‘‘Let us now go even un- 
to Bethlehem.” What! leave the flocks 
to midnight marauders? Cavil pitches 
upon this dereliction ; here is a case. It 
stands thus: The Lamb of God versus 
the lambs and sheep of a perishing herd. 
Some people can’t leave the “stuff.” 
The ‘Babe of Bethlehem, the Man of 
Nazareth, the Saviour of the world, the 
Son of God, has no higher than second 
claim-on their attention. Possibly the 
priests would have left Jerusalem to visit 
the Infant ifan angel had admonished 
them, but they weren’t worthy. Only 
those who, without a question, will leave 
the “stuff” may expect peculiar favor of 
God. But can it be possible that such 
a glorious annunciation develops such a 
scene as that of Bethlehem? Is there 
not some terrible mistake here? ‘They 
came in haste and found * the 
Babe lying in a manger.” Is this an in- 


sult to their credulity? It is certainly a 


trial of their faith. Blessed are they 
who not having seen [accompaning glory] 


yet have believed.” | 


topheles is a sleek, decorous gentleman 


(Vs. 17-20,) These simpleshepherds 
were not staggered. The incongruity 
was not so great to them as it might 
have been to priest or Levite. A simple 
life is always most conducive to a simple | 
faith. Going away they spread abroad 
the story of the Nativity, and in such a 


“But Mary 


way as to cause wondering. 
kept all-these things and pondered them 
in her heart.” 
the better part. To “tell it out” is well ; 
to meditate upon it is better. There 


are deep things in this Christian philos- 


onhy wholly unknown to the superficial 
observer. The shepherds recited their 
story for a time, but presently it .ceased 
to be awonder. They themselves may 
have drifted away from it—certainly so 
without prayerful meditaton. To “keep” 
and “ponder” is the sure way of retain- 
ing a blessed memory. 


WAR ON SALOONS. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


_ Concorp, N. H., Dec. 28—Governor 
Goodell to-day issued an extroardinary 
proclamation, in which he says: 

“In view of various and heinous crimes 
within the past few weeks, directly trace- 
able to the use of intoxicating liquors, in 
the sales of which the criminal laws have 
been flagrantly violated. 

“Now, therefore, I warn all persons 
engaged in the illegal and deadly traffic 
to desist therefrom immediately, and I 
call upon the Attorney-General, Solici- 
tors and ‘Sheriffs of the counties, the 
Mayors of cities and Selectmen and all 
other officers throughout the State, and 
upon all good citizens of every party to 
unite in one supreme effort to close up 
and suppress every liquor saloon of every 
description within oir borders, 

“Let no guilty man escape, 

“I cannot refrain from urging all 
churches, temperance organizations, and 
all persons who desire the best good of 
the commonwealth to redouble their ef- 
forts to promote personal sobriety and 
temperance among our people.”—Bulle- 
tain. 


The Bible is now translated into the 
languages of nine-tenths of the people of 
the earth. 


Rublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The date aganst your name on the label of your 
ag cy shows to what time your subserption 


The subscription Price of Taz Paocrrio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 


the postage by us. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear-. 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Payment for THe Paoctric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bauk 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Toe Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


THE PACIFICO CLUBBING IST. 


We will send the Pactrio one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 


office where it is printed. 
American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly... 4.00 6.75 
Scientific American.... ......... .. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 © 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 6.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Oongregationalist............ .... 8.00 6.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 6.0) 
Ohristian at Work................ 3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Public Opinion.................... 300 4 60 
Scribner’s Magazine............ . 800 56 00 
5 00 6 50 
The Atlantic... 5 75 
Obristian Literature Magtzine. 8 80 
The American Magazine... ..... .... 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine .............. 5 00 6 50 
New Renlisnder and Yale Review. .... 6 95 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacific 
States. They handle all grades of instra- 
ments, from the Decker Bros,—the artists’ 
plano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 137 and 139 Post street, 
San Francisco. 


Don’t say there is no help for catarrh, hay 
fever and cold in head, since thousands tes- 
tify that Ely’s Cream Balm has entirely cured 
them. It supersedes the dangerous use of 
liquids and snuffs. It is easily applied into 
the nostrils, and gives relief at once. Price 
50 cents. 


Did you ever go within a mile of a soap 
factory? If so, you know what material 
they make soap of. Dobbins’ Eiectric Soap 
factory is as free from odor as a chair fac- 
tory. -‘Try itonce. Ask your grocer for it. 
Take no imitation. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor prevents the hair from 
falling, and restores gray hair to its original 
color. Ayer’s Almanac, at your druggist’s. 


The blood-cleansing qualities of Ayer’s 
render it invaluable in skin dis- 
orders, 


Beecham’s Pills act like magic on a weak 


stomach. 


This Mary also chose 


THE DEWING 


New York and San Francisco, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS 


ANNOUNCE 


Extra Liberal Discounts 


OHUROHES AND MINISTERS, SUNDAY-SOHOOLS, SUPERINTENDENTS & TEAOHERS 


On whatever they buy in the way of Books, Stationery, Fine Leather Goods, Art 
blications, Eagraviags, b2st-make Watches and Silverware, Pianos 
and Organs, Ohurch Oarpeting, Bells, eto. 


CHUROH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES ON MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 


Greatest Variety of Suitable articles For 


HOLIDAY, BITRHDAY AND RECEPTION GIFTS. 
ABT PRINTING AND PLATE WORK TO ORDER. 
Visit Oar New Art Rooms. Store open evenings during December, 


DEWING, President: 


Flood Building, 813 Market St., S. F. 


THE J, DEWING COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


M. 8. DEWING, Vice-President. 


WILLIAM L. OGE, Secretary and Treasarer. 


7135 MARKET - 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


- __ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a 


SAMPLES OF 


S. Lesson Helps,[llustrated Papers 
EES. 


TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT SAMPLES OF LESION HELP3 AND ILLUSTRATED PA- 
PERS SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Subscriptions for all Periodicals at Prices. 


THE W. 


A2 Geary Street, 


BRIER Cco., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, 1890 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


BIBLE 


| 735 Market Street, - 


~ San Francisco, Cal. 


DESKS 


Prices from 813 upwards. 
You will be certain to find just what you 
want in a stock of fifty different patterns to 
select from. 


Five-o’clock Tea Tables, Oenter Tables, 
Fancy Tables, Hall Tables, are represented in 
our warerooms by cver two hundred distinct 
patterns which we are selling at remarkably 
luw prices. 


We have ovrr an hundred different book- 
cases displayed in our warerooms. All sizes, 
all woods, well made and finished; prices very 
moderate. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


Start King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco 


BOOKS. 


STANDARD SETS at greatly reduced 
prices, 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS beautifully 
illustrated. 


BOOKS FOR OHILDREN. Books, 
Booklets and Oards for Sunday- 
School gifts. 


OXFORD AND BAGSTER BIBLES. 

CHRISTMAS Cards and Booklets. 

OF THE SANOTUABY” al 
ways in stock. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 


FRUIT AND ORNAM ENTAL 


TREES 


‘ 
HOLLAND AND JAPANFSE 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


TRUMBULL BEEBE, 


419-421 Sansome St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


It Stands at the Head 
yi hy 


Hi, if 


hi 
A thimbleful of racr weighs more than a 
ul of THEZoRY. Everybody knows that the 


pailf 
‘‘DOMESTIO’’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
29 POST ST., . SAN FRANOISOO. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 
UBEQUALED IN 

Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability. 

WILLIAM ENABE & OO. 


BaLtrmore: 223 and 24 East Baltimore Btreet. 
Yorx: 148 Fifth Avenue, 


Wasuinaton: 817 Market Space, 
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